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CONTRACT OF DEPOSIT IN SOME NON-JURIDICAL SOURCES IN 
CLASSICAL SANSKRIT? 


LupDWIK STERNBACH 


New Yor«E 


I. MentTIons oF ContTrRAcTs OF DEPOSIT IN 
NON-JURIDICAL SOURCES IN 
CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


1. The story of the stolen jewels (Mrcchakatika 
and Carudatta) 


1. The subject of Sidraka’s Mrcchakatika and 
of Cirudatta, attributed to Bhisa, the original of 
Mrechakatika, or an abridgment thereof, is based 
on the contract of deposit. This contract forms 
the principal thread of these dramas. 


This paper was presented at the 162nd meeting of 
the American Oriental Society in Boston, Cambridge, 
and Waltham, Mass., April 1952. 

This is number 19 in the series Juridical Studies in 
Ancient Indian Law. The earlier studies were as follows: 


1. “Reciprocal Responsibility for Debts Contracted 
by Married People,” ABORI 24, parts 3-4, 165-74. 

2. “Legal Relations between Employers and Em- 
ployees in Ancient India,” PO 8, parts 1-2, 100-9 and 
PO 8, parts 3-4, 1-24. 

3. “The Raksasa-viviha and the Paisica-vivaha.” 
NIA 6, Nos. 8-9, 182-5. 

4, “The Asura-viviha and the Arsa-viviha.” PO 9, 
Nos. 1-2, 43-57; Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 6th Session, Aligarh, 52-61. 

5. “Legal Protection of Plants in Ancient India.” 
ABORI 25, part 4, 231-8. 

6. “Legal Responsibility of Physicians in Ancient 
India for their Carelessness in Medical Treatment.” 
NIA 7, Nos. 5-6, 101-5; Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress, 7th Session, Madras, 112-9. 

7. “Pledge.” BhV 6, Nos. 7-8, 157-64 and BhV 6, 
No. 9, 179-94. 

8. “Infanticide and Exposure of New-born Children.” 
PO 13, Nos. 1-2, 79-87. 

9. “Juridical Aspects on the Gandharva Form of 
Marriage.” PO 10, Nos. 3-4, 69-78. 

10. “ Different Types of Deposits.” ABORI 26, parts 
3-4, 263-82. 

ll. “Law of Deposits.” Supplement to BhV 7, Nos. 
3-4, 1-22. 

12. “Suretyship.” Supplement to BhV 7, Nos. 3-4, 
23-50. 

13. “Legal Rules in the Paficatantra; A. Obligation 


2. The first act of Mr., called alamkdaranyasa, 
gives the impulse to the whole drama. Vasantasena 
informs Carudatta in this act that she will en- 
trust? her jewels to his house.* When Carudatta 
says that his house is not worthy of trust,* Vasan- 
tasena replies that it is to men that treasures are 
entrusted® and not to houses. Maitreya, who 
takes the jewels, thinks that they were presented 
to Carudatta who lost his money, but Carudatta 
makes it clear that the jewels were only entrusted? 
to him ® for a short time® after which he ought 


of the Father to Marry His Daughter at Proper Time.” 
Supplement to BhV 7, Nos. 3-4, 51-70. 

14. “ Legal Position of Physicians in Ancient India.” 
ABORI 29; parts 1-4, 21-42 and 30, parts 1-2, 1-22. 
15. “ Legal, Fiscal, Social and Penal Privileges Ac- 
corded to Infants, Aged, Diseased, Helpless and Dis- 
tressed Persons According to Ancient Indian Law.” 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup Commemoration Volume, pub- 
lished by the Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Insti- 
tute (In the Press). 

16. “Legal Rules in the Pajicatantra (Book III, 
katha 4).” To appear in RO (Prof. T. Kowalski Com- 
memoration Volume). 

17. “Legal Position of Prostitutes according to Kau- 
tilya’s Arthasistra.” JAOS 71. 25-60. 

18. “ Legal Position of Women whose Husbands Live 
on their Earnings.” Siddhd-Bhéarati, being the Dr. 
Siddeshwar Varma Presentation Volume, part 2, 295- 
303. 

20. “The Pafcatantra and the Smrtis.” BAV 11; 
Nos. 3-4; 221-309. 


2 Niksepa. 

8 Ajja! Jai evvam aham ajjassa anuggejjha, ta icche 
aham imam alamkdraam ajjassa gehe nikkhividum (Mr. 
45. 8-10). 

4 Nyasa. 

5 Nyasa. 

6 Cirudattah —- Ayogyam idam nydsasya grham. 

Vasantaseni — Ajja! Aliam. Purisesu nasd nikkhi- 
viamti, na una gehesu (Mr. 45. 14-6). 

7 Nyasa. 

8 Vidisakah — (Grhitva) Sotthi bhodie. 

Carudattah — Dhit mirkha! Nydsah khalv ayam 
(Mr. 45. 21-2). 
® Cirudattah — Acirenaiva kdlena (Mr. 46.3). 
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to restore them to Vasantasena;?° then Maitreya 
interjects that thieves may take them™ and that 
the jewels entrusted’* by Vasantasena to Caru- 
datta are ‘ours.’ ?? 


3. In Car. this problem is described in a simi- 
lar manner. There Vasantaseni (the courtezan) 
leaves her jewels with Carudatta (the hero). 
Maitreya (Vidisaka) takes them and gives them 
to Radanika with the order to keep them till the 
sixth and seventh day, while he is to take them on 
the eighth day—a holiday.** Radanika hands over 
the jewels to Maitreya on the eighth day.’* Mai- 
treya prepares then for the actual theft.’* 

In Car. Vasantasena explains why she entrusts 
the jewels to Carudatta. She wants to find a reason 
to go to his home, since Carudatta is shy of fre- 
quenting her home because of his loss of wealth. 
She leaves the jewels with him because if she went 
all of a sudden to his house and he could not give 
her a present, she might not be able to see him 
again. On the other hand, if the jewels are de- 
posited with him, she always has a pretext for 
visiting Carudatta.*® 


4. In the third act of Mr., Radanika discovers 
that a thief cut a hole in the wall of the house 
and escaped. She informs Maitreya ?® who remem- 


1° Cirudattah — Nirydtayisye (Mr. 46.6). 

11 Vidiisakah — (Apavdrya) Jai evvam ta corehim ava- 
hariadu (Mr. 46.1). 

12 Vinyasa. 

18 Vidisakah — Hso se amhdnam vinndso (Mr. 46.4). 

*4 Jai me ayyo pasanno, aam me alankdro tha evva 
citthadu. Alankdranimittam pavaé mam anusaranti (Car. 
211. 21-2). 

15 Vidisakah — (Grhitvd) Radanie! Gahna edam su- 
vannalankdram tuvam. Satthie sattamie a dharehi. Aham 
atthamie anaddhde dhdraissam (Cir. 212.7-8). 

1° Ceti— Jam suvannabhandam satthie sattamie pari- 
vettami (or better °vetthimi). Atthami khu ajja (Car. 
226.4-5) (Ceti dattvd niskrantaé) (Car. 226.16). 

17 Vidisakah — Ké gai. Anehi ganhadmi corehim gan- 
hiamdnam (Car. 226.14). 

18 Ceti — Kim, vihavamandadde vesavaisappasangaka- 
daro dukkham tti jai na dacche. 

Ganiki — Nam aham tam kamemi. 

Ceti — Jai ettao bahumdno, kim nabhisariadi? 

Ganika — Na hu na gacchami. Kintu sahasad abhi- 
sarido paccuadradullabhadde puno me dullabho bhave tti 
vilambemi. 

Ceti — Ham, kin etannimittam tahim evva so alan- 
kdro thavido? 

Ganiki — Idisam evva! (Car. 215. 5-17). 

1° Radaniki — (Gatvd, satrdsam) Haddhi haddhi, am- 
hdnam gehe samdhimn kappia coro nikkamati. Bhodu, 
Mitteam gadua pabodhemi. (Vidiisakam upagamya) 


bers that the jewels were entrusted by Vasantaseng 
and that he gave them to Carudatta.”° Carudatta, 
absent-minded, is at first pleased that the thief 
found jewels to steal and did not go away dis- 
appointed.** However Maitreya reminds Carudatta 
that the jewels constitute a deposit; ?* when Caru- 
datta realizes this, he swoons.”* Maitreya does not 
see the reason for it,** since he was not responsible 
for the objects deposited when they were stolen. 
But Carudatta, coming to, says: *° 


Who will believe the truth? 
Suspicion now is sure. 
This world will show no ruth 
To the inglorious poor. 


Alas! If envious fate before 
Has wooed my wealth alone, 

Why should she seek my store 
Of virtue as her own? ?* 


Maitreya, recognizing Carudatta’s arguments, 
suggests that it be denied that the deposit was 
given and received by Carudatta, since no wit- 
nesses could be summoned.** Carudatta cannot 


Ajja Mittea! Utthehi utthehi. Amhénam gehe samdhin 
kappia coro nikkamnto (Mr. 89. 12-5). 

20 Vidiisakah — Bho! Kadham tam jjeva corahadaan 
anusocasi? Tena cimtidam mahamtam edam gehan. 
Ido raanabhandaam suannabhamdaam va nikkaémissam. 
(Smrtvd, savisidamdtmagatam) Kahim tam suvanna- 
bhamdaam. (Punaranusmrtya, prakésam) Bho vaassa! 
Tumam savvakdlam bhandsi — “ Mukkho Mitteao, apamn- 
dido Mitteao” tti. Sutthu mae kidam tam suvannabhan- 
daam bhavado hatthe samappaamtena. Annadha dasie 
puttena avahidam bhave (Mr. 91. 5-11). 

*1 Carudattah —... Vayasya! Distyd te priyam nive- 
dayami. 

Vidisakah — Kim na avahidam? 

Carudattah — Hrtam. 

Vidiisakah — Tadhé vi kim piamn? 

Carudattah — Yadasau krtartho gatah (Mr. 92.1- 
6). 

22 Nyasa. 

23 Vidiisakah — Naso khw so. 

Carudattah — Katham nydsah? (Mohamupagatah) 
(Mr. 92. 7-8). 

24 Vidiisakah — Samassasadu bhavam. Jai naso corena 
avahido tumam kim moham uvagado? (Mr. 92. 9-10). 

25 According to A. W. Ryder’s translation. 

26 Cairudattah — (Samdsvasya) Vayasya! 

Kah Sraddhésyati bhitartham sarvo mdm tula- 
yisyati, 
Sankaniya hi loke’sminnispratapa daridraté (24) 
Bhoh! Kastam, — 
Yadi tavatkrtantena pranayo’rthesu me krtah, 
kimidanim nrgamsena caritramapi disitam? (25) 
(Mr. 92. 12-7). 

27 Vidisakah — Aham khu avalavissamn —“ Kena din- 

nam, kena gahidam, ko va sakkhi” tti (Mr. 92. 18-9). 
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agree to this proposal and promises to repay 
Vasantasena for the stolen deposit.”* 

Radanika informs Carudatta’s wife that the 
jewels which belonged to Vasantasena are stolen.” 
Carudatta’s wife, afraid that people might suspect 
Carudatta of stealing the jewels, because of his 
poverty, offers her husband her only necklace *° 
which Carudatta reluctantly accepts, praising the 
generosity of his wife.** He then orders Maitreya 
to take the necklace to Vasantasena, to explain to 
her that he gambled away her jewels, and to ask 
her to accept the necklace in the place of the de- 
posited jewels.** When Maitreya suggests that 
Cirudatta should not give the very expensive 
necklace of his wife for the cheap things that 
were stolen,** Carudatta replies: *4 


She showed her trust in leaving us ** her treasure, 
The price of confidence has no less measure! *¢ 


5. In the fourth act of Mr., Sarvilaka, the 
thief who stole the jewels from Carudatta’s house, 


*8 Cirudattah — Ahamiddnimanrtamabhidhasye? 
Bhaiksyenadpyarjayisyadmi punarnydsapratikriyam, 
anrtam nabhidhasyami caritrabhramsakadranam 

(26) (Mr. 93.1-3). 

*°Radaniki —T7G@ java ajja dhiidde gadua nivedemi 
(Mr. 98.4). 

Ceti—... kim tu jo so vessadjanakerako alamkarao 

so avahido (Mr. 93.10-1). 

°°Vadhth—“. . . Sampadam ujjainie jano evvam 
manmtaissadi — daliddadée ajjaiittena jjeva idisam akaj- 
jan anucitthidam” tti. (Ordhvamavalokya, nihsvasya 
ca) Bhaavam kaamta! Pokkharavattapadidajalabimdu- 
camcalehim kilasi daliddapurisabhdagheehimn. Iam ca me 
ekka mddugharaladdhé raandvali citthadi (Mr. 93. 17- 
20). 

* Cirudattah —... Kastam, idénimasmi daridrah. 

Atmabhagyaksatadravyah  stridravyendnukampi- 
tah, 

arthatah puruso nari yd nari sa’rthatah puman 
(27). 

Athava, niham daridrah; yasya mama 
Vibhavanugata bharyad sukhaduhkhasuhrdbhavan, 
satyam ca na paribhrastam yaddaridresu durla- 

bham (28) (Mr. 95. 15-21). 

*° Cirudattah. — Maitreya! Gaccha ratnavalimadaya 
Vasantasendyah sakdgam. Vaktabyd ca sé madvacanat 
—“ yatkhalvasmabhih suvarnabhandamatmiyamiti krtva 
visrambhdddyite hdaritam; tasya krte grhyatamiyam 
ratndvali” iti (Mr. 95. 22-4). 

** Vidiisakah — Ma dava akkhdidassa abhutassa appa- 
mullassa corehim avahidassa kdranddo catuhsamudda- 
sdrabhidd raandvali diadi (Mr. 96. 1-2). 

** According to A. W. Ryder’s translation. 

35 Nyasa. 

** Yam samdlambya visvdsam nydso’smasu tayd krtah 

tasyaitanmahato milyam pratyayasyaiva diyate 
(29) (Mr. 96. 6-7). 
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being in love with Madanika, Vasantasena’s maid, 
wants to give the jewels to Vasantasena as the 
ransom price for Madanika, but she recognizes 
the jewels as those which Vasantasena deposited *7 
with Carudatta.** Alarmed about Carudatta’s fate, 
Madanika suggests that Sarvilaka pretend he is a 
servant of Carudatta and give the jewels to 
Vasantasena,*® since then Carudatta would not be 
considered a thief and thus would discharge his 
obligation and Vasantasena would get her jewels 
back.*? Sarvilaka, following that advice, returns 
the jewels in the name of Carudatta.** 

Maitreya then sees Vasantasena so as to carry 
out Carudatta’s errand.*? Vasantasena decides to 
take the jewels given to her by Maitreya, and not 
yet to show him the stolen jewels; she then in- 
forms Maitreya that she will visit Carudatta.*® 


6. In the fifth act of Mr., Maitreya, who has 
been under the impression that the only aim of 
courtezans and thus of Vasantasena was to gain 
money irrespective of the means,** in giving an 
account to Carudatta of his errand, repeats his 
reservations as to the behavior of Vasantasena.*® 


87 Viniksipta. 

88 Madanika — Sa ca tassa ajjassa hatthe vinikkhitto 
(Mr. 107.2). 

39 Madanika — Tassa jjeva ajjassa kerao bhavia edam 
alamkédraam ajjade uvanehi (Mr. 108. 16-7). 

4° Madanikai — Tumam ddva acoro, so vi ajjo arino, 
ajjade sakam alamnkdraam uvagadam bhodi (Mr. 109. 
2-3). 

“Sarvilakah — Sdrthavadhas tvdm vijndpayati — 
“jarjaratvad grhasya diraksyam idam bhandam; tad 
grhyatam” (Mr. 110. 12-3). 

42 Vidiisakah — Mae tam suvannabhamdaam vissam- 
bhddo attanakeraketti kadua jiide haridam. So a sahia 
rdavatthahdri na janiadi kahim gado tti (Mr. 128. 5-7). 

Vidisakah— Ta tassa kédranddo genhadu bhodi 
imam raandvalim (Mr. 128.14). 

Vasantaseni — (Atmagatam) Kim damsemi 
alamkdraamn? (Vicintya) Adhavad na dava. 

Vidiisakah — Kim dava na genhadi bhodi edam 
raandvalim? 

43 Vasantaseni — (Vihasya, sakhimukham pasyanti) 
Mittea! Kadham na genhissam raandvalin? (Iti grhitva 
parsve sthdpayati, svagatam) Kadham jhinakusumddo 
vi sahadirapddavado maaramdabimdao nivadamti? (Pra- 
kdgsam) Ajja! Vinnavehi tam jidiaram mama vaanena 
Ajjacirudattam —“ aham pi padoso ajjam pekkhidum 
dacchami” tti (Mr. 128. 16-129.1). 

44 Cf. L. Sternbach, Ganikd-dharma-samgraha (Hoshiar- 
pur 1952). 

45 Cirudattah — Vayasya! Kathaya tatkdryam. 
Vidisakah — Tam khu kajjam vinattam. 
Cairudattah — Kim tayd na grhita ratnavali? 
Vidisakah — Kudo amhdnam ettiam bhdadheam? 


tath 
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When Vasantasena arrives in Carudatta’s house, 
Maitreya says again that she, being dissatisfied 
with his wife’s necklace, is coming for something 
more; ** his conviction is strengthened when the 
maid informs him that Vasantasena is coming to 
ask about the value of the necklace.*7 The maid 
returned the jewels to Carudatta*® and, when 
Vasantasena reproaches Carudatta for being wrong 
in showing his distrust of her by sending the 
necklace, Carudatta again voices his apprehension 
that nobody would believe the truth, since he lost 
his wealth.*® 

The whole story is briefly repeated in the ninth 
act of Mr. before the judge. There, Vasantasena’s 
mother, in order to show Carudatta’s magnani- 
mity, states that when Vasantasena left the 
jewels as a deposit®® in Carudatta’s house and 
when they were stolen, Carudatta gave a very ex- 
pensive necklace in place of them.** 


7. In Car. the story is identical, though nar- 
rated more simply. Maitreya informs Carudatta 
that the jewels are stolen.®* Carudatta, afraid that 
no one would believe the truth,°* accepts a very ex- 





Navanalinakomalam amjalim matthae kadua padicchia 
(Continued as in notes 33 and 36) (Mr. 132. 20-133. 12). 
46 Vidiisakah — Mae janidam. Appamulld raandvali, 
bahumullam suvannabhamdaam tti na parituttd avaram 
maggidum dadé (Mr. 140.8-9). 
47Ceti— Esti khu ajjaaé evvamn pucchidum dada — 
“kettiam tde raandvalie mullam” tti. 
Vidisakah — (Jandntikam) Bho! Bhanidam mae 
—jadhad appamulld raandvali, bahumullam suvanna- 
bhamdaam. Na parituttd avaramn maggidum dada (Mr. 
149. 2-7). 
48 Ceti— Ajja! Vamcidosi dittie. Tam jjevva edam 
suvannabhamdaam (Mr. 149.23). 
4° Vasantaseni — Ajja Cdrudatta! Juttam nnedam 
imde raandvalie imam janam tulaidum. 
Cirudattah — (Savilaksasmitam) Vasantasene! 
pasya pasya 
Kah sraddhasyati bhitadrtham sarvo mam tulayis- 
yatt, 
Sankaniya hi loke’sminnispratadpdad daridratad (43) 
(Mr. 152. 4-9). 
5° Nydsa. 
5\Vrddha — ... Jo tadanim nasikidam suvanna- 
bhamdaam rattim corehim avahidam tti tassa kdranddo 
cadussamuddasadrabhidam raandvalim dedi, so danim 
atthakallavattassa kdlanddo imam akajjam_ karedi? 
Ha jade! Ehi me putti! (Mr. 244. 15-8). 
52 Vidtsakah — Ddnim me hatthe padicchidu atta- 
bhavam (Car. 232.12). 
58 Niyakah — (Atmagatam) 
Kah sraddhasyati bhitartham sarvo mam tula- 
yisyati, 


pensive necklace from his wife which he orders to 
be given to Vasantasena to recompense her for the 
loss of her own jewels,** as the price of that great 
confidence which inspired Vasantasena to make 
the deposit ®* with him.®® In the fourth act of 


Car., Maitreya informs Vasantasena that in gam- 
bling he lost the jewels deposited ** with him* 


Sankaniyad hi dosesu nisprabhdva daridraté (15) 
(Car. 232. 14-6). 

54 Brihmani—. . . Mama ‘niddikulddo laddha sada- 
sahassamulla muttdvali. Tam pi ayyaiitto sodhiradie 
padicchadi? Bhodu, evam ddva karissam (Cir. 233.7- 
12). 

Brihmani—... Ayyametteam saddavehi (Car. 234, 
Rh). 

Brihmani— Ayyamettea! Imam padiggaham padi- 
ganha. 

Vidiisakah — Avatthaviruddho khu aam paddnavi- 
bhavo. Kudo edassa adgamo? 

Brihmani— Nam satthim uvavasdmi. Savvasiaravi- 
bhavena bamhanena sotthi vdaidavvam ti eso imassa 
dgamo. 

Vidtsakah — Atthami khu ajja. 

Brihmani— Pamddddo adikkamo kido. Ajja pid 
niveattiadi. 

Vidisakah — Ananuriivadde padainassa anukkoso 
via padibhadi. (Jandntikam) (Mr. 234. 7-20). 

Vidisakah —... (Upagamya) Bho! Idam. 

Niyakah — Kim etat? 

Vidisakah — Sarisakuladdrasangahassa phalam. 

Niyakah — Kim braéhmani maim anukampate? 

Vidtsakah — Evam via. 

Nayakah — Dhig dtmdnam. Adya hato’smi. 

Mayi dravyaksayaksine stridravyenanukampitah, 
arthatah puruso nari yd nari sarthatah pumian 
C37). 

Vidisakah — Tattahodi hiaena tumam ydcedi. Ahan 

sisena yacemi. Ganha edam. 

Niyakah — Tathd. (G@rhitva) Vayasya! Iman 
muktdvalim grhitvd Vasantasendyah sakadsam gaccha. 

Arthesu kémamupalabhya manoratho me strinan 
dhanesvanucitam pranayam karoti; 

mane ca karyakarene ca vilambamdno-dhig bhoh! 
Kulam ca purusasya daridratém ca (18). 

Vidiisakah — Aho appamullassa suvannabhandaassa 
kide sadasahassamulla muttdvali niddaidaved (Cir. 239. 
13-236. 8). 

55 Nydsa. 

56 Niyakah — Vayasya! Ma maivam. 

Yan samdlaksya visvasam nydso’smaisu krtas 
tayd, 

tasy aitanmahato milyain pratyayasya pradiya- 
tam (19) (Car. 236. 10-2). 

57 Niksipta (nikkhitto). 

58 Vidiisakah — Sunddu bhodi Tattahodo Cdrudattassa 
gunappaccdananimittam khu tue alankdro tahin ni- 
kkhitto. So tena jiide harido (Car. 244. 15-7). 
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and asks her to accept instead the necklace of 
Carudatta’s wife *® which she does.® 

In Car. the conversation between Madanika and 
Sarvilaka (Sajjalaka), in which Madanika dis- 
covers that Sarvilaka stole the jewels from Caru- 
datta’s house, is missing, as well as the plot ele- 
ment in which Madanika convinces Sarvilaka to 
pretend returning the jewels in the name of Caru- 
datta. In Car. it is stated only that Vasantasena 
accepted the stolen jewels from Sarvilaka®™ and 
decided to take them to Carudatta’s house.®* The 
fourth and the last act of Car. ends with this story. 


2. The story of the Mice that Ate Iron (Paica- 
tantra, Kathasaritsigara, Sukasaptati t.s., 
Brhatkathamanjari) 


8. In Paiic. we find a story called The Mice 
that Ate Iron which in all the most important 
versions is almost identical.®* 

According to this tale, a merchant (Naduka) ** 
who intends to leave his country deposits © a bal- 
ance made of iron which weighed a thousand 
palas with another merchant (Laksmana).® After 
having returned, he asks for the balance which he 
deposited ** with Laksmana but the latter replies 
that the balance was eaten by mice. Then Naduka 


5° Vidisakah — Tado tassa alankdrassa mullabhidam 
imam muttavalim padicchadu bhodi (Car. 244. 20-1). 

°° Ganika — (Grhitvd) Padicchidam tae tti ayyo nive- 
dedu (Car. 245.4). 

°l Ganikai — Aham jandmi tassa gehe sdhasam karia 
dnido aam alankadro. Tassa gundni anukampedu ayyo 
(Cir. 246. 15-6). 

°Ganiki — Bhi imam alankdram ganhia Ayyacdru- 
dattam abhisarissimo (Car. 247.17-8). 

“=P. 1.15; PHP. 1.17; PHP. 1.28; PRE. 1. 21; PA. 
1,21. 

**Or merchant’s son. 

°° Niksepa. 

°° Or merchant’s son. Sa (c&) ’‘nyasmin vanikputrake 
tim niksipya desdntaram (arthopdrjandya) prayat (P. 
1.565). So’nyasminvanikputrake tam niksipya desdan- 
taramarthopadrjandya pradyat (PHT. 1.17; p. 50. 20-1). 
Tim ca Sresthi-Laksmanasya niksepabhitam krtva de- 
Sintaram prasthitah (PHP. 1.28; p- 114.20). Tam ca 
kasyacidvanijo grhe niksepabhitam krtva desantaram 
prasthitah (PBK. 1.21; p. 89.10-1). In PK. (1.21; 
p. 99.25-100.1) instead of kasyacidvanijo—srestinadn- 
dukasya. 

Sa ca mandabhaigyataya (bahund’pi kdlena) na 
kineit prapya pratydgatas (tan niksiptadm) tulan 
tasmat prarthitavdn (P. 1.566). PHT. omits this pas- 
sage. Bho Laksmana samarpaya me niksepatuldm (PHP. 
1,28; p. 114. 22-3). Bhoh. sresthindiyatam me sa niksepa- 
tula (PBK. 1.21; p. 89.13 and PK. 1.21; p. 100.3). 
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hides Laksmana’s son in a friend’s house ® and, 
when Laksmana inquires where his son is, Naduka 
replies that a falcon carried him off. The case is 
brought by Laksmana before the judge to whom 
Naduka explains: 
Where mice eat balance-beams of iron 
A thousand pals in weight, 


A hawk might steal an elephant; 
A boy is trifling freight.*° 


9. The same story is repeated in Kath.,”° Suk. 
t.s.,77 and Br. Kath.72 However, Kath. and Suk. 
t.s. use other expressions ** for the act of deposit- 
ing the iron balance.** In Br. Kath. Ksemendra 
also uses for the act of depositing the balance the 
word nydsa;** but a few lines later, when men- 
tioning the son of the man who has stolen his 
deposit,”® the word niksepa™ is used. 


3. The story of King Uccala (Rajatarangini) 


10. In the eighth book of Raj., Kalhana de- 
scribes King Uccala and his reign in the beginning 
of the twelfth century A.D. (1101-11). He praises 
him for his ability to discern between right and 
wrong and for his wisdom. As an example of his 
wisdom Kalhana narrates the story of a suit be- 
tween a merchant and a depositor in which Uccala 
was able to remove a doubt which had puzzled, 
among others, learned judges. 

According to this story, a certain wealthy man 
deposited ** in the house of a merchant a hundred 


°° Or has thrown him in a mountain cave. 

°° According to A. W. Ryder’s translation. 

7 Kath. 10.60; 121. 238-55. 

71 Suk. t.s. 39; p. 117. 

72 Br. Kath. 16. 382-9. 

73 Nydsya (Kath.) 

74 Ayah-pala-sahasrena ghatitam tam tulam ca sah 

kasydpi banijo haste nyasya desdntaram yayau 

(Kath. 10. 60, 239). 

Yada tu sa tulimatradhano’bhavattadainyavaniggrhe 
tulim muktvad desdntaram gatah. Tatra dhanamarja- 
yitvad nijanagaramdgatya tan vanijamn tulad yaydce 
(Suk. t.s. 39.117, 5-6). 

75 Pura lohasahasrankdm nydsikrtya tulim vanik, 

vaniggehe ciram bhrantva digantatpunardyayau (Br. 

Kath. 16.383). 

76 Tatputram so’pyathaikdnte hrtvad niksepahdrinah, 

gyenena te hrtah stnurityaha vikrtdnanah (Br. 

Kath. 16.386). 

77 This story is repeated in other, not only Sanskrit, 
versions; ef. W. N. Brown, JAOS 39. 18-9; Th. Benfey, 
Pantschatantra, Leipzig 1859. I. Par. 101; The Ocean of 
Story ed. by N. M. Panzer, London 1926. 5. 64 sqq. 

78 Nydsa. 
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thousands dinnira*® from which he took from 
time to time some small amounts of money.*° 
After twenty or thirty years,** he asked the de- 
positary ** to return to him the amount which 
remained after deducting the sums he paid him 
out of his deposit.** However, the depositary, who 
wanted to embezzle the deposit ** under various 
pretexts, delayed returning the objects deposited.* 
When the depositor persisted in his demands for 
the return of the deposit, the depositary, not 
having found other pretexts, displayed with anger 
his account-book in which it was shown that the 
depositor had drawn from him various amounts 
of money (six hundred, hundred, three hundred, 
seven hundred dinnara, ete.), or merchandise 
(ghee, ginger, honey, etc.) for various purposes 
(tolls, leather-workers, potter-women, butter, rice- 
flower, beggars, etc.).°* Thus he totalled different 
expenses which were difficult to keep in mind, 
added to the total his interest and deducted the 
expenses and interest from the deposit and then 
offered to return the deposit *’ to the depositor.* 

At first, the depositor thought that the deposi- 
tary was just, but, after thinking the matter over, 
brought it before the judge accusing the depositary 
of embezzlement.*® Since the judges were not able 


79 Sauhrddgidhasadbhave vydpadaupayikam dhani, 

nydsicakadra dinnadralaksam kopi vaniggrhe (Raj. 8. 
124). 

8° Tenopayujyamand ca vyayesu vanijah karat, 

kiyatyapi grhitabhidittamatrantardntara (Raj. 8. 
125). 

81 Cf. Stein’s note to Raj.’s translation 8. 126. 

82 Nydsadharin. 

83 Trimésadvimsdsu yatdsu samadsu nydsadharinam, 
grhitasesam datum sa dhanam prarthavatitha tam 

(Raj. 8.126). 

84 Nydsa. 

85 Vaniktu kukrti tasya nydsagrasdya sodyamah, 
kdlapahaéramakarottaistaih kalusadhirmisaih (RaAj. 

8.127). 

86 Sotha nihsesitamisah kruddho nirbandhakarinah, 

gananapatrikdm tasya sabhribhangamadarsayat 
(Raj. 8.135). 

87 Niksepa. 

88 Ttyddyacintyatayuktdnparihadryavyaydnasau, 
tasyaikikrtya ganandm labhepi sanakairvyadhat. 
Varsamasagrahatithipratydvrttih punah punah, 
samsdadrasyeva tasyantam na yayau nartitadnguleh. 
Sa milagrahanam pindikrtyaitha sakaléntaram, 
prasaritosthastannetre milayannabhyadhénmrdu. 
Salyamuddhara niksepam nayojjdsadhanam tvidam, 
visrambhadattam nirdambham diyatém sakaldnta- 

ram (Raj. 8. 144-7). 

8° Tatsa dharmyam vaco 

bhavat, 


jananksanamucchvasito- 


to arrive at a decision, the matter was brought 
before King Uccala who, in order to pronounce 
judgment, ordered the depositary to produce the 
remaining portion of the deposited ®° money.” 
When the remaining portion was brought before 
King Uccala, he remarked that the coins bore his 
name, while the money, he remembered, was de- 
posited °? in King KalaSa’s time; ** thus he came 
to the conclusion that the depositary had used the 
deposited money for his own purposes,** just as 
the depositor had used the goods which he had 
taken from time to time from the depositary.® 
Therefore, King Uccala ruled that if the depositor 
had to pay to the depositary interest on what he 
had taken from him from that time to the present 
day, then the depositary had to pay to the de- 
positor interest on the full amount ** deposited” 
from the time of its being deposited.** The story 
ends with the praise of the wisdom of King 
Uccala and the care which he had bestowed on 
his subjects.®® 

The story contains also two aphorisms dealing 
with the difficulty of regaining deposits ‘°° from a 


ksuram ksaudropaliptam tu dhydtvad pascddata- 
pyata. 

Yuktadpahnutasarvasvam kraurydndyamatharthakah, 

vivdde nasakajjetum napi stheyd vicdrakah (Raj. 
8. 148-9). 

9° Nydsa. 

%1 Stheyairaniscitanydyam puro nyastan tato nrpah, 
taditthamiti niscitya vanijam tamabhasata. 
Adyapi nydsadinnarah santi cettatpradarsyatdm, 
amsah kiydnapi tatastato vacmi yathocitam (Raj. 

8.150-1). 

°2 Nydsa. 

*3 1063-89 A.D. (Raj. 7.233 sqq.). 

°4 Niksepa. 

°5 Tatha krte tena viksya dinnaérdnmantrinobravit, 
rajabhirbhavinim rajnadm namnad tankah kriyeta 

kim. 
Na cetkalasabhipdlakdle nydsikrtesvami, 
dinnaresu kutastanké mannaémanka api sthitah. 
Niksiptenaisa laksena vaniktasmaddvyavéharat, 
vanijo dravinendyamapyattendntaradntara (Raj. 8. 
152-4). 

*6 A hundred thousands dinnira. 

97 Nyasa. 

°S Tasmddyada yadetena grhitam diyatim tatah, 
tadé prabhrtyadyayadvallabhosmai vanijorthinah. 
Nyasandnehasascaisa prabhrtyasmai prayacchatu, 
laksddakhanditallabham kim vacyam maulike dhane 

(Raj. 8. 155-6). 

°° Paprathe parthivasyettham niscodyam tasya pala 
nam, 
prajasu jagarikasya manoriva manasvinah (Raj. 8. 
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merchant,’ and with the fear inspired by mer- 
chants in law-suits relating to the embezzlement 
of deposits: *°? they fight like tigers while putting 
up a show of smoothness and gentle appearance.*” 


4. The story of Upakosa (Kathasaritsigara) 


11. In the fourth taranga of Kath., we find 
the well-known story of Upakosa and her four 
lovers. According to this story told by himself, 
Vararuci, before leaving the country placed 
with °* the merchant Hiranyagupta (Dhiranya- 
gupta, Hiranyadatta) his wealth for the mainte- 
nance of his own house and accordingly informed 
Upakosa.*°° Upakosa, when returning home from 
the Ganges, was stopped by the prince’s minister, 
by the king’s domestic chaplain and by the head 
magistrate respectively and was asked by each of 
them for a rendezvous. She, being confused at 
first, invited each of them to come to her house 
in the first watch of the night of the spring-festival 
when everybody was excited and would not ob- 
serve her rendezvous. The next morning she sent 
her servant to Hiranyagupta asking for the return 
of some money which had been handed over to him 
by her husband 1° in order to entertain her guests ; 
however, Hiranyagupta asked her to show him 
love because otherwise he would not return to her 
the wealth which was deposited by her husband. 
Upakosa, afraid of not having witnesses who could 
prove that her husband had placed a deposit ?° 
with Hiranyagupta, made a fourth rendezvous 
with him.1°* When the four men came to her 


1°l Srotobhirvyastamambhodhau 
khaih payah, 
praptirbhiyastu nastyeva vanignyastasya vastunah 

(Raj. 8.128). 

102 Nydsa. 

103 Tailasnigdhamukhah svalpdlapo mrdvékrtirbhavan, 
nydsagrasavivadogro vanigvydghradvisisyate (Raj. 

8.129). 

104 Nidhad (nidhaya). 

1% Atha samjdtanirvedah svagrhasthataye dhanam 
haste Hiranyadattasya nidhdya banijo nijam, 
uktva tac ca Upakogsayai, gatavan asmi sankaram 
tapobhir dradhayitum nirahadro himadcalam (Kath. 

4.1, 26-7). 

16 Sthapita (bhartrsthapita). 

107 Sthiti (bhartrdhanasthiti) . 

1% Pritar brahmanapijartham vyasarji banijas taya 
cett Hiranyaguptasya kimcin mrgayitum dhanam. 
Agatya so’pi tam evam ekdnte banig abravit, 
bhajasva mam tato bhartrsthapitam te dadami tat. 
Tac chrutvad saksirahitim matva bhartrdhanasthi- 

tim, 


labhyam meghamu- 
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home, one after the other was stripped of his 
clothes, rubbed with lamp-black and oil and terri- 
fied with the news of the arrival of the husband, 
bundled, and put in a trunk which was fastened 
outside with a bolt. Before Hiranyagupta was 
put into the trunk, Upakosa asked him to return 
the wealth entrusted’°® to him by her husband. 
Hiranyagupta, being under the impression that 
he was alone with Upakosa, assured her that he 
would return the wealth deposited ?*° by her hus- 
band.*** She called this statement of Hiranya- 
gupta to the attention of the three men already 
locked in the trunk. The next morning Upakosa 
went before the king and stated before him that 
Hiranyagupta was endeavoring to deprive her of 
the wealth deposited with him?!” by her hus- 
band.** The king summoned the merchant who 
denied that he was keeping anything for Upakosa’s 
husband. Upakosa, however, referred to witnesses 
in the trunk who heard Hiranyagupta’s admission 
of having accepted the deposit from her hus- 
band.*** The trunk was brought before the king 
and before him the three men, who were locked 
in the trunk, stated that Hiranyagupta admitted 
in their presence that he had received the de- 
posit 14° from Upakosa’s husband. Then Hiranya- 
gupta confessed his guilt.1** In this way Upakosa 


banijam padpam dlokya khedémarsakadarthita 
(Kath. 4.1, 43-5). 

109 Arpita dhana. 

110 Handed over; sthdpita (dhana). 

1141 Datva atha dipam gehe’tra banijam tam prave- 

sya sd, 

Upakosé avadad, dehi tan me bhartrad arpitam 
dhanam. 

Tac cchrutva srinyam dlokya grham so’py avadac 
chathah, 

uktam mayd dadimy eva yad bhartra sthapitam 
dhanam (Kath. 4. 1. 64-5). 

112 Nydsikrta dhana. 

118 Upakosd apy atha pratas cetikdnugata gaté 
guriindm anivedya eva rajno nandasya mandiram. 
Banig Ghiranyagupto me bhartra nydsikrtam dha- 

nam, 
jihirsati iti vijnaptas tatra raja tayad svayam 
(Kath. 4.1.71-2). 

114 Angikrta dhana. 

115 Angikrta dhana. 

116 Tena tac ca parijndtum tadd eva dnayito banik ; 
maddhaste kimcid apy asyd deva na asti ity abha- 

sata. 
Upakosa tato’vddit, santi me deva saksinah, 
manjisdyam gatah ksiptvd bharté me grhadevatah. 
Svavacé puratas taisidm anena angikrtam dhanam, 
tidm dnayya tha manjisim prchyantim devatis 
tvayd. 
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recovered the deposit of her husband and was 

praised by everybody for her chastity and wisdom. 

5. The story of the courtezan Smarasundari 
(Katharatnakara ) 


12. In KR. (1.69) we find the story of a 
brahman Gangadatta who wanted to give his 
jewels for safekeeping*!” to a truthful person. 
Therefore, he went to the market-place where he 
found a hidden spot. The merchant who saw a 
stranger wanted to establish confidence in himself ; 
therefore, he gave to a servant who came to buy 
some goods from him more than she was expected 
to receive. When the servant returned home, her 
mistress thought that if the merchant gave more 
than he was expected to give, he had a special 
purpose in mind. She, therefore, ordered her 
servant to return to the merchant the overweight 
received. Since the brahman, who was hidden 
near the merchant’s place, saw that the servant’s 
mistress was so conscientious that she returned 
the overweight, he felt that she was the truthful 
person for whom he was looking and decided to 
give to her the jewels for safekeeping.**® 

The same story is repeated with a yogi who 
sent back a portion of the food given him under 
the pretext that it was too much. The brahman, 
being under the impression that the yogi was a 
most truthful man, decided to give him the jewels 
for safekeeping. The yogi at first did not wish to 
accept the jewels but finally accepted them. 

When the brahman came back and asked the 
yogi to return the jewels, he refused to do so say- 
ing that he knew nothing about them. The brah- 
man went to the town to request the help of the 
courtezan Smarasundari which she promised to 
give. Smarasundari, dressed in clothes of a woman 
of good family, went with five big trunks to the 
yogi’s house. She’ pretended that because of an 





Tac chrutvad vismaydd raja tadadnayanam 4disat ; 
tatah ksanadt sé manjisd prapitd bahubhir janaih. 
Atha Upakosé vakti sma, satyam vadata devatah, 
yad uktam banija tena, tato yata nijam grham. 
No ced dahdmy aham yusmdn sadasy udghéitayami 
va, 
Tac chrutva bhitabhitas te manjisaisthaé babhasire. 
Satyam samaksam asmdkam anena angikrtam dha- 
nam. 
Tato niruttarah sarvam banik tat pratyapadyata 
(Kath. 4.1. 73-9). 
117 Sthita. 
118 Sthita. 
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accident at sea she could not continue her trip 
and asked the yogi to keep for some time the 
trunks for her. At that moment the merchant 
returned to the yogi’s house and asked for the 
return of his jewels which he left with him. The 
yogi, afraid that Smarasundari might lose confi- 
dence in him and intending to embezzle the five 
trunks, returned the jewels to the merchant. As 
soon as the merchant received his jewels, Smara- 
sundari’s servant informed her that she could pro- 
ceed to the harbor.'?® Smarasundari, full of joy 
that her trick workea, began to dance, as did the 
yogi. Asked why he was also dancing, the yogi 
replied that though he lost the jewels and did not 
get the five trunks in deposit, he learnt a new 
trick from Smarasundari and therefore was very 


happy. 


119 {sdpdtakavasi Gamgadatto dvijo rohandcalatah (or 
better °calitah) pamca ratnényaddaiya svapuramdagacchan- 
namtardle dambhapuram puram prdpyeti dadhyau, yade- 
tani ratnani kasydpyokasi vimucya tumgagirisrmgasthi- 
tabaladevamirttim pranamya ksegena grham ydamiti 
matvd kasyapi vanijo hatte tasmin sthite kapi dasi 
ghrtarthamagatda, tendpi vanijaé paradesinastasya visva- 
sdrthamadhikam dattam ghrtamddaiya gehamdgatain 
tam tatsvdmini smaha, he putri! Yattenddhikam ghrta- 
madayi, tena niinam tasya hatte ko’pi paradesi sthitah 
syat. 

Tenadhikam ghrtam vayam nddasyama ityabhidhaya 
ghrtamidamadhikam pratyarpayetyuktaya taya& tasmin- 
stasthusyeva pratyarpitam ghrtam vilokyaitasya ninam 
vyavaharasuddhirasti, ato’sya gehe ratnani mumcamiti 
vicdrya tatprstalagno Gamgadattastadagdramajagaima. 
Tatra tasmin sthite bhiksirthamdagatdyaikasya yoginah 
sisydya tayd tadvisvdsdya bhiiyasi bhiksd dattd. Sisye- 
nanitamadhikam bhiksimudiksya gururdadhyau, dhru- 
vam tadokasi ko’pi paradegi sthito’sti, tenddhikiam 
bhiksam vayam nddaisyima ityudirya pratyarpitam 
bhiksam vilokya bhojye’pi nirihasya yogino dhamani 
ratnant mumcaimiti matvd, tatra ca gatvad, mudhaiva 
naneti vadato’pyasya yogino balena ratnani datva yatran 
ca krtvad sameto yoginam ratnaéni yayadce. Ko’ham kast- 
vam kani ratnadniti jalpatad yogind nirdkrtah sa musito- 
*hamiti bruvdnah purdmtarbhraman ratndddnaprajiapa- 
tiyasim Smarasumdarimnadmapanyasumdari Srutva tada- 
vasam yayau. Taduktam ca nisamya paravamcanacatura 
sa tamabhdanit, he subhaga yogimathikdyam sthitayamn 
mayi tvayd svaini ratndni marganiyaniti tamanusisya, 
kakkarakapiritam dattatalakam bhrsam sgobhanamn ca 
petipamcakamddaya svikrtakulakdminivaranepathyé sé 
tatra gatvad yoginam jagau, he natha madiyani prava- 
handni payonidhau bhagnaniti varttadya samagata, tena 
bhiribhiradhamarnairidam mama sarvam dhanamdadis- 
yate, tena kiyadvasardnidam mama petipamcakam sva- 
mathikayam nidhiyatamiti varttim vidadhatyaimeva 
tasyam pirvasamketitah sa dvijo’pyagasya ratnani 
yaydce... (KR. 212. 4-214. 4). 
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6. Other mentions of contracts of deposit (Ra- 
ghuvaméa, Abhijiianasakuntala, Kathasarit- 
sagara, Mrechakatika, Rajatarangini) 


From other non-juridical sources which mention 
the contract of deposit, Ragh.,1?° Sak.,!*2 Kath.,??? 
Mr.,!2 and Raj.'** may be mentioned. 


18. In Ragh., where the story of Laksmana 
and Rama is told, it is stated that Laksmana, who 
did not want to reign in Rama’s place, asked him 
to put his shoes on the throne; he did not return 
to the capital but went to Nandigrama where he 
enjoyed the kingdom of his brother as a deposit *** 
only.**° 


14. In Sak., Kasyapa said that a man who gave 
his daughter in marriage enjoyed a pleasure such 
as that enjoyed by a man who restored a deposit **7 
to the depositor.**® 


15. In Kath. in the story of Puspadanta, Gana 
went to the king SuSarman and said that his son 
had been sent away and that he was going to seek 
him; accordingly he deposited**® with him his 
daughter-in-law and asked the king to keep her 
safely.2%° 


120 Ragh. 12.18. 
121 Sik. 4.21. 
133 Kath. 7.79. 
128 Mr. 210. 21-211. 1. 
124 Raj. 8. 706-10. 
125 Nydsa. 
126 Sa visrstastathetyuktvd bhratrad naivavisatpurin, 
Nandigraémagatastasya rajyannydsamivdbhunak 
(Ragh. 12.18). 
127 Nydsa. 
128 Artho hi kanya parakiya eva témadya sampresya 
parigrahituh, 
jato mamdyan visadah prakdman pratyarpita- 
nydsa iwintardmad (Sak. 4.21). 
A. W. Ryder translates this sloka as follows: 


A girl is held in trust, another’s treasure; 
To arms of love my child today is given; 
And now I feel a calm and sacred pleasure; 
I have restored the pledge that came from 
heaven. 
129 Niksepa. 
8° Putro me presitah kvapi, tam anvestum vrajamy 
ahamn, 
tan me snusad iyam niksepo rajan samprati raksya- 
tam (Kath. 1.7, 79). 


16. In Mr., in addition to the story of the 
stolen jewels, we find in the eighth act mention 
of deposits.'*+ There the vita, before leaving Vasan- 
tasena with Samsthanaka, said that he entrusted 
her to him as a deposit for safekeeping **? to 
which Samsthanaka replied that he would execute 
this deposit.1** When Samsthanaka, after having 
strangled Vasantasena was requested by the vita 
to return the deposit *** (Vasantaseni), he asked 
what deposit was meant,*** as if he were ignorant 
about the deposit to which the vita referred.**® 


17. In Raj., in addition to the story of King 
Uccala, we find mention of deposits in the story 
of Sussala. According to this story, when Bhi- 
ksacara, the grandson of Harga, in the beginning 
of the twelfth century A. D., entered Kasmir, every- 
body was anxious to tell and hear about him, and 
particularly those who entertained themselves and 
others with seditious tales; among them, Kalhana 
enumerated merchants who had embezzled de- 
posits **7 and, therefore, showed themselves eager 
to listen to the recital of sacred texts.1** 


181 Since in Car. we do not find the eighth act of Mr., 
this story is missing ,in Car. 

1382 Nydsa. 

133 Vitah — Vasantasene! Na bhetavyam na bheta- 
vyam; kdnelimadtah! Vasantasend tava haste nydsah. 

Sakirah — Hvvam; mama haste esd ndsena cyis- 
tadu (Mr. 210. 21-211.1). 

Prthvidhara notes that in Prakrit the word ndéena is 
used which may derive from the Sanskrit nydsena for 
safekeeping or ndsena for destruction. Sarmsthinaka 
probably used the word in the sense of safekeeping. 

1384 Nydsa. 

135 Nydsa (nase). 

186 Vitah — Madiyam nydsamupanaya. 
Sakirah — Kidise nase (Mr. 216. 2-3). 

187 Niksepa. 

138 Saritsndnagrhe snadnto vrddhah ksinaniyoginah, 
rajavesmanyaganita nadmamatranrpatmajah. 
Svabhavadurjanah kecidyodhascoccasvakanksinah, 
kdrayantopyupddhydyah Ssisyansphikkasanam na- 

khaith. 
Vrddhah suraukonartakyo devaprasadapdlakah, 
vanijo bhuktaniksepah pustakasrutitatparah. 
Prayopavesakusalah padrisadyadvijatayah, 
Sastrinah karsakaprayad nagaropdntadamarah. 
Sukhayantah svamanyamsca kimapyutpinjavartaya, 
ete prdyena desesminparthivopaplavapriyah (Raj. 

8. 706-10). 
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THE PEARL FISHERIES OF HO-P‘U 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


As A RESULT of the destruction of the Kingdom 
of Yiieh*, which had been founded by the hero 
Chao T‘o> in the wilderness about Canton, by the 
troops of the Warlike Emperor in 111 B.c., the 
natural wealth of the tropical South and its adja- 
cent waters became available to the monarchs of 
Han. Among the new administrative areas set up 
by the central government for the control and 
exploitation of this land was Ho-p‘u chiine — the 
Province of the Estuary of the Ho River. The 
province comprised a considerable territory in 
what is now largely western Kuang-tung, includ- 
ing the Lei-chou Peninsula. The official census 
states that the province included five counties 
(hsien*), 15,398 (taxable) families, and 78,980 
adult persons. The seat of the provincial adminis- 
tration was established at Hsii-wen County near 
the southwest corner of Lei-chou Peninsula, but 
was subsequently moved to Ho-p‘u County, close 
to the modern town of that name just east of the 
Ho River, and north of Pakhoi.? The region repre- 
sented a virtually untouched source of luxury 
goods for the Chinese court and aristocracy. In 
the words of the Book of Han: “It is situated by 
the sea, and abounds in rhinoceros and elephant 
fi.e. horn and ivory], tortoise-shell, pearls, silver, 
copper, fruit,? and stuffs. Many merchants going 
from the Central States® obtain riches there.” *® 
The text goes on to describe Hsii-wen and Ho-p‘u 
Counties as important ports-of-call for ships trad- 
ing in the South Seas. 


1Han shu 28b.0426d. Page references refer to the 
K‘ai-ming edition of the Twenty-five Histories. 

2 See the Han maps for this area in Yang Shou-ching, 
Li-tai yii-ti yen-ko chien-yao t’ua (1911). 

®Glossed as “ lichee and lungan.” 

*Glossed as ko-pu> “ pueraria fabric.” 

5 Han shu 28b.0429d. Cf. Yen-t‘ieh lune (edit. of Ssu- 
pu pei-yaot) 1.6a: “ Pearls, rhinoceros, and elephant 
come from Kuei-line. This is more than 10,000 li from 
Han.” The area administered by the Province of Kuei- 
lin is not known with certainty, but may be considered 
to include part of modern Kuang-hsi. This was north 
of Ho-p‘u Province. Some river-pearls may have been 
found in this inland region, but probably most pearls 
were brought in by trade from Ho-p‘u. 


Henceforth pearl-gathering was an important 
industry in southern China. Thus, we may read 
of the wife and children of a certain Wang Chang 
who, after the death of the husband and father, 
moved to Ho-p‘u, and became wealthy through 
the pearl-diving profession. This was late in the 
1st century B.c.° At the same time, the use of 
pearls as personal ornaments increased in the 
North, and a premium came to be placed on the 
largest and most lustrous gems. A person sensible 
of the difference between mere man and enthroned 
divinity might not forget to forward the especially 
fine specimens to the throne. So we read that a 
certain native of K‘uai-chi® sent pearls three and 
four inches in diameter to the imperial court in 
the middle of the 2nd century B. c.’ 

As time wore on, the custom became an institu- 
tion, and magistrates who could obtain them de- 
livered first-rate pearls to the imperial treasury as 
routine “local tribute.” Thus, in the 1st century 
A.D., “the provinces and states [presumably of 
the South] presented luminous pearls.” ® 


° Han shu 76.0553¢-d. 

7 Sung shu 29.1509b. This source is much later than 
the event, but may be accurate. K‘uai-chi is in the Wu 
area. The pearls may have been local, and this was be- 
fore the pacification of Yiieh. 

8 Sung shu 29.1509b. “ Luminous pearls ”f, according 
to later scholiasts, are “ night-shining pearls ”s. A vari- 
ant expression is “luminous-moon pearls”, a term 
current before the Han Dynasty. Actually the two latter 
terms are synonymous, since yeh-kuangi “light of the 
night” is a metaphor for “moon.” Conrady has ob- 
served the use of both of these expressions in reference 
to precious gems in texts of the Chou Dynasty, ming- 
yiieh chih chui being first observed in Chan-kuo ts‘e. 
He suggests an Indian origin for them, with analogues 
in candrakdnta “ moon-beloved”’ (a gem created by rays 
of moonlight, and shining only in the moonlight) and 
harinmani “ moon-jewel” (used for “ emerald”). See 
A. Conrady, Das Alteste Dokument zur Chinesischen 
Kunstgeschichte, T‘ien-wen, Die “ Himmelsfragen” des 
K‘iih Yiian (Leipzig, 1931), pp. 168-169. The phrase 
“Precious Pearl of the Luminous Moon”* also occurs 
in the Manichaean document translated by Chavannes 
and Pelliot, as “... le premier entre tous les joyaux ” 
(Chavannes and Pelliot, “ Un traité manichéen retrouvé 
en Chine,” Journal Asiatique, Ser. 10, XVIII [1911], 
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In the Later Han Dynasty, the population of 
Ho-p‘u Province had increased considerably,® and 
as pearls became increasingly familiar to the in- 
habitants of the Empire, so did stories, legends, 





563-564). The luminous pearl seems to be a special case 
of the widespread belief in the luminosity of various 
gems. Instances are the Red Sea romd{iov (probably the 
peridot) of Diodorus Siculus, which shone in the dark 
(C. H. Oldfather, Diodorus of Sicily, Loeb Classical 
Library [1935], III, p. 39); the gem on the head of the 
image of Dea Syria which “ flashes a great light in the 
night-time” (H. G. Strong and John Garstang, The 
Syrian Goddess [London, 1913] ch. 32) ; the night-shining 
jewel in the golden crown of the Emperor Manvel de- 
scribed by the Rabbi Benjamin (L. Griinhut and M. N. 
Adler, Die Reisebeschreibungen des R. Benjamin von 
Tudela [Jerusalem, 1903], p. 17); and the jewel in the 
hand of a Sumatran king, reported by Chao-Ju-kua, 
“. .. which shines in (the darkness of) night like a 
torch” (F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chaw Ju-kua: 
His work on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the twelfth 
and thirteenth Centuries, entitled Chu-fan-chi [St. Peters- 
burg, 1911], p. 73). The expression ming-yiieh-chu» ap- 
pears in Huai-nan-tzu three times, and two of these 
occurrences are of philological interest. One reads: 
“Luminous moon pearls are produced by lung-ch‘en!” 
(Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition, 16.13a). The first character 
of the doublet lung-ch‘en is rare, presumably a variant 
of lung™, in which case lung-ch‘en! could be lung-ch‘en®, 
a collective term for the “dragon” tribe. But ch‘en° 
means also “ pelecypoda” (especially when the graph 
is enlarged to ch‘en?), that is, “ clams, oysters, mussels, 
etc.,” and the whole expression may just as well stand 
for “ Animals with scales and shells” (cf. lin-chieh 
chih wu). Thus, Lu Tien, P%i-yat (11th century): 
“ Oysters’ are alternately named ch‘enP” (Ts‘ung-shu 
chi-ch‘engt edition, 2.35). The other noteworthy passage 
in Huai-nan-tzu states: “ Luminous pearls are an ad- 
vantage to us, though a disease for an oyster¥” (17. 
12b). This would indicate that the origin of pearls as 
centers of irritation in the oyster’s flesh was understood 
in China in the early Han Dynasty. A more debatable 
but linguistically stimulating conclusion may be drawn 
from the conclusion of the first passage quoted above 
from Huai-nan-tzwu (in its entirety: ming-yiieh chih 
chu sheng yii lung-ch‘en, Chou chih chien-kuei sheng yii 
kou-shih’) with an analogous passage cited by P*i-ya and 
purporting to come from Mo-tzuv. The latter passage 
is not found in present editions of Mo-tzu, but it and 
the Huai-nan-tzu passage doubtless both stem from a 
common source. At any rate, P‘i-ya has: Chou chih 
ling-kuei ch‘u yii t'u-shih. Ch‘u chih ming-yiieh sheng 
yii pang-ch‘enx, The word lungy in the one corresponds 
to the word pangs in the other. With these compare 
p‘ang2. I suggest an archaic word of the form *BLONG, 
having the root meaning “ sea-creature,” diverging into 
1) “oyster,” 2) “dragon.” Both meanings are also, as 
we have seen above, preserved in the word ch‘en. 

® Hou Han shu 33.0710b. The same five counties now 
comprised 23,121 families and 86,617 persons. 
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and fantastic notions of their origin spread 
through the land. A book attributed (perhaps 
wrongly) to Kuo Hsien" of this period, states the 
following: “The Fei-le [*b‘iwni-lak]' Nation is 
9000 li from Ch‘ang-an. It lies in Jih-nan.i The 
people are seven feet tall, and have their hair loose 
down to their heels. They ride in rhinoceros- and 
elephant-carriages. They mount elephants and 
enter to the bottom of the sea, [where they] take 
treasures, and pass the night in the houses of the 
shark-people*. They obtain tear-pearls', which are 
pearls wept by the sharks. These are also called 
‘wept pearls’™.”1° We shall hear more of these 
shark-people and their pearls in later times, in 
connection with Ho-p‘u itself. Possibly “shark ”" 
should be rendered “cockatrice” (chiao® for 
chiao°®, a “variety of dragon”), since dragon-like 
creatures are traditionally associated with pearls 
(as they are with various precious stones in the 
West), though any important marine beast may 
easily have been thought of as the special producer 
or protector of pearls. As for tears as pearls, this 
seems to be a concreted metaphor, and the image 
is world-wide." 

To the Later Han period belongs one individual 
who has in history and tradition been placed above 
all others as a man wise in the ways of pearls, and 
who has been deified as the guardian of the fisher- 
ies of Ho-p‘u. This was Meng Ch‘ang?, Grand 
Protector of the Province of Ho-p‘u?: 


The Province did not produce grain or fruit, but the sea 
gave forth pearls and treasures [or, its treasure of 
pearls]. Its borders were coterminous with Chiao-chih, 
and there was regular communication [with that place] 
by merchants and speculators who brought cereals. In 
earlier times, the governors had all been, by and large, 
avaricious and corrupt, and required people to gather 
and search [for pearls] without regard for any limit. 
Consequently the pearls gradually migrated to the con- 
fines of Chiao-chih Province. Henceforth the travellers 


1° Tung-ming chiaa (edit. of Tzu-shu po-chiaa) 2.2a. 
R. A. Stein states that this work may well be as much 
as two or three centuries post-Han. See his “Le Lin 
Yi, sa localisation sa contribution a la formation du 
Champa et ses liens avec la Chine,” Han-hiue, Bulletin 
du Centre d’Etudes Sinologiques de Pekin, II (Peking, 
1937). 

11 For instance, the tears of Viinimdinen in the Kale- 
vala fell as pearls into the sea (Jacob Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, 4th ed. [Berlin 1876], II, 1019). Pearls 
may also be dewdrops, as in the proverb: “ Wenn den 
Tau die Muschel trinket, wird daraus ein Perlenstrauss ” 
(Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens [Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1934-35], VI, 1497). 
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did not come, people were without resources, and the 
destitute died of starvation in the streets. When Ch‘ang 
took up his office he radically altered the earlier evil 
practises, and sought out what was advantageous to the 
populace. Before the expiration of a year, the departed 
pearls returned again, the folk went back to their pro- 
fession, and commerce circulated. This was said to be a 
miracle.*? 


Simply told the story means that this non- 
farming population depended on imported grain, 
for which they traded the proceeds of the pearl- 
market. Avaricious magistrates forced the gather- 
ing of the maximum possible crops of pearls. As 
a result, the oyster-harvest was quickly reduced, 
and normal production not restored until Meng 
Ch‘ang put limitations on gathering. This was 
during the middle part of the 2nd century A.D. 
A thousand years later, in the Sung Dynasty, the 
ruins of the “old city,” east of what was then 
Lien Prefecture’, were remembered as the site of 
the virtuous administration of Meng Ch‘ang and 
the “return of the pearls.” 7% As late as the 16th 
century, a Kiosk of the Returned Pearls’ was still 
standing at or near this place. The Kuang-tung 
t‘ung-chih',** in the section on “Ancient Re- 
mains”, quotes a Ming gazetteer? to the effect 
that the kiosk was erected by the hands of pos- 
terity to commemorate Meng Ch‘ang’s victory over 
the pearls. Just how much later than the Han 
Dynasty the building was first raised cannot be 
told. It was certainly earlier than the 11th cen- 
tury, for a poem by T‘ao Pi¥ (A.D. 1017-1080), 
“Inscription for the Kiosk of Returned Pearls,” ?® 
has the verse: “ Where the pearls returned to Ho- 


2 Hou Han shu 106.0870d. “ Miracle” is shen-ming?°, 
explained by Ueda’s Daijiten as kami, i.e. the work of 
supernatural powers. The metaphysics underlying this 
story is the belief that the moral attributes of the Son 
of Heaven and his representatives had “ magical ” conse- 
quences in the realm of nature. Compare, for instance: 
“When the virtue of a ‘ princely one ’@4 extends to gulfs 
and springs, the sea gives forth luminous pearls” 
(Hsiao-ching yiian-shen-ch‘iae 47a, in Huang-shih i-shu 
k‘aoat), And also: “ As to luminous-moon pearls, when 
a “princely one’ does not exhaust the creatures of shell 
and scale — then they [the pearls] appear” (Sung shu 
29.1509b). 

8 Yii-ti chi-sheng*s 120.4a, citing the gazetteer Chiu- 
yii_ chihah, 

** 1864, Commercial Press reprint of 1934. 

* Cited as “Huang chih”ai, presumably meaning 
Huang Tso (A.p. 1490-1566), Kuang-tung t'ung-chih. 

*° T'* Huan-chu-t‘ing*. Quoted in Yii-ti chi-sheng 120. 
6b-7a, along with other poems about the same event. 
T‘ao Pi held many provincial offices in this area. 


p‘u, from of old there has been a kiosk.” “From 
of old” certainly implies a Sung tradition that 
the building was built long ago, but I have seen 
no allusions to it in earlier literature. 

The story of the Grand Protector has excited 
the imagination of many Chinese poets, who felt 
the subject peculiarly appropriate to the style of 
the “rhapsody” (fu). Rhapsodies on the theme 
of the return of the pearls to Ho-p‘u from the 
brushes of the Tang poets Lu Fu-li*, Ling-hu 
Ch‘u’, and Yin Shu’, for instance, still survive. 
Of particular interest, however, are the short 
poems of Tao Pi, several of which are preserved 
in the Yii-ti chi-sheng. In addition to the one 
mentioned above is another, “Inscription for the 
Hall of the Temple of Grand Protector Meng at 
Lien Prefecture,” ?* whose title implies the local 
deification of Meng Ch‘ang, and the existence of 
a temple to the god in early Sung times. The 
poem goes: 

In bygone times the Grand Protector Meng, 
Loyal and honest, walked by this remote edge of the sea. 


He did not rob the wombs of the oysters, 
And the waters’ depths abounded with returning pearls. 


With the partition of the Empire at the close 
of Later Han, Ho-p‘u became the portion of the 
maritime state of Wu.’® This southernmost of the 
Three Kingdoms changed the name of the province 
from “Estuary of the Ho” to “ Pearl Officer ”**. 
The renaming took place in a.D. 228, but the 
original name was restored before the end of the 
dynasty. The province was now placed under the 
jurisdiction of a larger administrative area, Chiao 
Prefecture®>, later Yiieh Prefecture*®. At this 
time the Wu government also created a Chu-kuan 
County*¢, whose ruins could still be seen in the 
Sung period.*® I have found no contemporary 
explanation of the use of the term chu-kuan, but 
it occurs in later texts in the expected sense of 
“officer in charge of pearling,” as, for instance, 
in a poem of Lu Kuei-meng*’, who wrote in the 
9th century. Lu describes the characteristics of 





17 7% Lien-chou Meng T‘ai-shou tze‘u-t‘angal, 

18 San-kuo chih (Wu chih) 2.1035c; Sung shu 38. 
1541b. 

1° Vii-ti chi-sheng 120.5a-b. The precise time of the 
creation of the new county is obscure. Wu Tseng-chin 
and Yang Shou-ching in their San-kuo chiin-hsien-piao 
fu k‘ao-cheng2™ (in Erh-shih-wu-shih pu-pien), p. 139 
cite a geographical treatise by a Mr. Shen®, which 
simply assigns it to the Wu period. It was certainly 
already in existence in the Chin Dynasty. 
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the far South in a “matched” poem to a certain 
Mr. Yang of Ch‘iung Prefecture*: 


Where men are mostly herbalists, and practise mad 
sorcery, 


And the bureaucracy includes a “ Pearl Officer ” who 
disburses the salary cash.*° 


Moreover, as will be seen below, (Chao) Sung 
Dynasty texts tell of an “ officer” placed in charge 
of diving operations here. We may surmise then 
that the change in official designation of the place 
in the 3rd century reflected its changed status, 
namely that pearl-gathering had now become a 
government monopoly, or was at least closely 
supervised by government officers. 

A text attributable to the same period, the Nan- 
chou 1-wu chih®*® of Wan Chen* gives our first 
account of actual diving operations: “There are 
folk in Ho-p‘u who excel in swimming to gather 
pearls. When a boy is ten years of age or more, 
he is then instructed in entering the water to look 
for pearls. The officials forbid the folk [except on 
behalf of the government ?] to gather pearls. Cer- 
tain skilful robbers crouch on the sea-bottom, split 
open the oysters, get the fine pearls, and come 
forth after swallowing them.” ** In short, govern- 
ment restrictions on pearl-diving brought the 
inevitable result of pearl-smuggling. The frontier 
days were over. 

One cause, at least, for the interest of the rulers 
of Wu in preventing the pearls from trickling into 
private coffers was their usefulness as capital to 
exchange for urgently needed horses from the 
North. “ Wei sent envoys seeking to trade horses 
for pearls, kingfisher feathers, and tortoise-shell. 
[Sun] Ch‘iian [Emperor of Wu] said, ‘ While all 
of these things are of no use to me, I may yet 
obtain horses [for them]. Why should I not con- 
sent to the exchange?” ** The northern court of 
Wei, however, probably did not receive all its 
pearls from the southeast coast. Wei Wen Ti, for 
instance, made inquiries about the possibility of 
obtaining large pearls from the “ Western Re- 
gions” of Turkestan, whence they were known to 
have come formerly—some of these, no doubt, had 
their ultimate source in the Persian Gulf.** The 





2°In T‘ang Fu-li Hsien-sheng wen-chiav (in Ssu-pu 
pei-yao) 9.27b. See also Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao24 (Com- 
mercial Press, 1936) 22.220a. 

21 As cited in Tai-p‘ing yii-lanat 803.10b. 

22 San-kuo chih (Wu chih) 2.1036a. 

23 San-kuo chih (Wei chih) 16.0967b. 
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miraculous “night-shining pearls” and other 
sought-after species were attributed, among other 
sources, to Ta-ch‘in™ in the Far West,** and, in 
the East, the people of Han® were said “to regard 
strings of pearls as wealth.” *° Nonetheless. the 
fisheries of the South China Sea remained, in all 
likelihood, the prime source of the gems. These 
were not necessarily inferior, despite the tendency 
to ascribe to foreign and remote countries the most 
wonderful pearls. So we read that “the Counties 
of Chu-yai** [in Hainan] and Chu-kuan produce 
‘luminous-moon pearls ’,” 7° which were also among 
the marvels of Ta-ch‘in, and described by Tung- 
fang Shuo* as two feet in diameter and radiat- 
ing 2000 i in one locality in the “ northwest 
wilderness.” *7 

It would appear that a serious decrease in the 
population of Ho-p‘u Province took place some- 
time after the conclusion of the Later Han period. 
The Book of Chin gives a total of only 2,000 
families for the six counties of Ho-p‘u, as com- 
pared with the 23,000 recorded for Later Han.** 
There was, of course, some change in the geo- 
graphical size of the province during these cen- 
turies, but it was not considerable enough to ac- 
count for this difference, and no major towns were 
involved. The most important cities, Ho-p‘u and 
Hsii-wen, remained in the province throughout. 
Possible factors in this decrease were, first of all, 
famine in Later Han due to the falling off of rice 
imports, as already observed ; secondly, limitations 
imposed on the pearl industry by the governments 
of Later Han and Wu, resulting in emigration of 
the taxable (i.e. productive) families; thirdly, 
the powerlessness of the government to protect the 
natives against bandits.*® 

The situation at the end of the Three Kingdoms 
period was outlined in a memorial submitted to 
the Chin®*™ court by T‘ao Huang, Prefect of 
Chiao*° : 


“ Moreover, since the soil of Ho-p‘u Province is hard and 





24 Wei liiehas in San-kuo chih (Wei chih) 30.1006c. 

254 ying-chu wei ts‘ai-paoat. San-kuo chih (Wei chih) 
30.1005ce. 

2° Chang Po, Wu luau (Chin Dyn.), cited in T‘ai-p‘ing 
yii-lan 803.1la. 

27 Tung-fang Shou, Shen-i ching (ed. of Han Wei 
ts‘ung-shuaw) 10b-lla. 

28 Chin shu 15.1120d. 

2° Unchecked banditry in this region was the subject 
of an official complaint to the throne. San-kuo chih 
(Wu chih) 8.1048ce. 
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stony there is no cultivation of fields, and the people 
only gather pearls as a livelihood. Merchants come and 
go, and pearls are exchanged for rice. In the time of 
Wu, the restrictions on pearling were very severe. Con- 
cerned lest the people smuggle? the best pearls, [the 
government of Wu] prohibited and cut off the coming 
and going [of the merchants], [so that] the natives were 
distressed by hunger. Further, the tithes?4 were abun- 
dant, and were never paid off in fullat. Now I beg that 
the superior pearls be divided into three parts, [of which 
they shall] transmit two [parts of the best as tax]; of 
the second grade they shall transmit one [part in three] ; 
as to the coarse ones, [the tax] should be purged and 
done away with. From the tenth to the second month 
[should be] a time when superior pearls are not to be 
gathered. We should permit merchant travellers to come 
and go as of old.” This plan was followed in all respects.*° 


From this it would appear that free pearl-fishing 
was once more permitted by the Chin government, 
but that a certain proportion of the take, in ac- 
cordance with quality, should become the portion 
of the treasury. 

There is a traditional tale about this same T‘ao 
Huang which makes him the hero of a romantic 
encounter with a bird-woman. The Prefect was 
catching a day-time nap, and woke to find the 
mysterious stranger sleeping beside him. He tried 
to seize her, but she scratched him and flew away. 
This anecdote is to be found in the Chiao-chou chi, 
attributed to Liu Hsin-ch‘i*s of the Chin Dynasty, 
and reconstructed in Ch‘ing times from quotations 
in T‘a-p‘ing yii-lan and other works.** The book 
contains many other amusing and instructive items 
which refer to Ho-p‘u. It tells, for instance, of 
Husk-head Mountain* at the harbor of Ho-p‘u, 
which was supposed to have been built up by the 
husks accumulated from the rice-pounding of the 
“King of Yiieh,” doubtless Chao T‘o.*? There are 
stories in this book of the weird apparitions of 
bronze boats on the waters of a lake in this area— 
a favorite theme in the Chiao Prefectural area.** 
Southwest of the seat of government, near the 
modern Annamese border, was the town of Lu- 


°° Chin shu 57.1234d-1235a. 

*1 Chiao-chou chiax (ed. of T's‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng) 1.3. 

82 Tbid. 1.1. Another and later version (in T‘ai-p‘ing 
huan-yii chiay 169.42) says that the heap was made by 
the encamped soldiers of Chao T‘o. 

*8 Tbid. 1.1, 2.8. One text has ho-liuaz, which the com- 
mentator reasonably emends to ho-p‘u. For a detailed 
study of the bronze boat traditions in South China and 
Annam, see R. A. Stein, op. cit., 147 ff. The boats, as 
well as bronze pillars and great canals, are associated 
with the name of Ma Yiian»a, the great military hero of 
Later Han. 


jung*", the site of a gold placer, to judge from the 
local place-name “Gathering Gold Estuary ”*®.*4 
More especially connected with the pearl fishers 
are two notices, the first of which recalls the shark 
people of our earlier quotation: “The shark® 
comes from Ho-p‘u. It is three feet in length, and 
on its back has armor, patterned with pearls. This 
is hard and strong, and can be used to decorate 
swords. It may also be used to abrade things.” * 
These “pearls” are doubtless globular protuber- 
ances on the tough skin of some species of elasmo- 
branch, and may in part explain the legend of the 
shark-people and their pearl-tears. A trace of the 
religion of the natives of Ho-p‘u survives in a 
further notice: “There is a stone house on Wei 
Island** in Ho-p‘u. Inside it is a stone in the 
shape of a p‘eng.*® One sees a staff of pomegranate- 
wood which leans against the wall. The pearlers®” 
commonly offer prayers to it.” *” 

Under the southern dynasty of Sung, the popu- 
lation of Ho-p‘u Province dwindled to 938 fami- 
lies.28 No explanation is readily available. Indeed, 
prosperity and increase should have been the por- 
tion of the province, in view of the presence at 
that time of a virtuous magistrate, Ch‘en Po- 
shao*”, who became Prefect of Chiao in 469,°® and 
left a glorious name to posterity. The Prefecture 
of Yiieh was created in 471, and Po-shao adminis- 
tered this as well. A later tradition tells us that 
he “pierced a mountain” to make a gate for a 
city, presumably the prefectural capital, and that 
“his influence subdued the aborigines>*.” 4° The 
T‘ang gazetteer Chiin-kuo chih>»,*? gives an ex- 
panded account of these events: “ Po-shao tran- 
quillized the barbarians and put [them in] Ho- 
pu. He saw three green oxen, and had them 
surrounded, but did not catch them. Just on this 
spot he placed a city, which was popularly called 
‘Green Ox City’>*.” 4? Possibly the intent of the 


84 Ibid. 2.7. 

36 Thid. 1.3. 

86 This whole passage is difficult. P‘eng>> is perhaps 
p‘eng>e, some kind of crustacean. 

87 Thid. 2.9. 

388 Sung shu 38.1541b. 

3° Sung shu 8.1434c. 

49 T‘ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi 169.3a. 

“1 Quoted in ibid. 

42 My interpretation of the first sentence of this pas- 
sage may not be correct. It goes: p‘ing i chih Ho-p‘u>4, 
It is not altogether clear whether “Green Ox City” is 
meant to be a colloquial name for the provincial seat of 
Ho-p‘u. At any rate, it is clear that Po-shao brought 
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Prefect was to compensate for a declining popu- 
lation by settling non-Chinese aboriginals in the 
Province of Ho-p‘u. 

For the Sung or Ch‘i Dynasty, we have an ac- 

count, worth translating entire, of attitudes and 
evaluations connected with the pearls of this 
region : 
In Yiieh, the pearl is commonly regarded as the superior 
gem>d, If [someone] bears a girl, they call her “ Pearl 
Maiden ”»e, and if [someone] bears a boy, they call him 
“ Pearl Boy ’>t. In the Wu-yiieh area there is a popular 
saying: ‘A bushel of luminous pearls is as valuable as 
a Princely One”»>s, There is a Pearl Marketbh in Ho- 
pu. Among pearls in general there are Dragon Pearls, 
which have been disgorged by dragons, and Serpent 
Pearls, disgorged by serpents. A popular proverb of 
Nan-hai says: “ A thousand serpent pearls are not equal 
to a mei-kueibi,” meaning that Serpent Pearls are in- 
ferior ([gloss]: mei-kuei is also a handsome pearl). 
A proverb of the men of Yiieh goes: “ Plant a thousand 
acres of oranges»i—they are not as good as one Dragon 
Pearl.” 48 


As to “dragon pearls” and “serpent pearls,” 


popular lore ascribed the production of pearls to 
other scaly and armored creatures. Thus: “ Dra- 
gon pearls are in the chin>«4* [of that animal], 
shark pearls are in the skin, serpent pearls are in 
the mouth, turtle pearls are in the foot, fish pearls 
are in the eye, and oyster pearls are in the belly.” *° 
The Shu-i chi, the source of the above maxims, 
also alludes to the shark people: “In the South 
Sea are the houses of the shark people. They 
dwell in the water like fish. They do not abandon 
spinning on the loom>!. When their eyes weep, 
they bring forth pearls.” *® The wording of this 
passage seems to imply that the shark people were 
originally land-dwellers, having migrated along 
with their human domestic activities to the depths 
of the ocean. Their residence there is not perma- 
nent, however. The text just cited also appears in 
the Po-wu chih’™, attributed to Chang Hua" of 
the 3rd century, where it is followed by this 
further information: “They come forth from the 
water and sojourn in the dwellings of humans, 
and, over a period of days, sell pongee’®. When 
about to depart, they demand a vessel of their host. 
They make pearls by weeping, fill the bowl [with 


a body of natives under the control of the Chinese 
administration. 
43 Jen Fang, Shu-i chive (ed. of Tzu-shu po-chia) a. 2b, 
44 Another version of this text has “ forehead ”’>f, 
45 Lu Tien, P‘i-ya 1.17. 
46 Shu-i chi b.1l3a. 


them], and present it to the host.”*? This pas- 
sage is certainly needed to complete the sense of 
the short text in Shu-t chi and in other editions 
of Po-wu chth. 

For the year 489, we have the following notice: 
“Yiieh Prefecture presented [to the throne] a 
white pearl shaped naturally like the image of a 
‘Meditating Buddha’>?, three inches in height. 
The Temple of the Magic-power of Concentra- 
tion>4 had it placed under the ksetra™.”*® The 
custom of presenting fine pearls, whether shaped 
like a divine image or not, to Buddhist temples 
became quite popular in later times, to judge from 
stories in such collections as the T“at-p‘ing kuang- 
chibs,49 

During the Sui and T‘ang Dynasties, the Prov- 
ince of Ho-p‘u underwent many changes of name. 
Its fortunes as an administrative unit may be 
summarized as follows: 


Sur—suceessively, Lu Prefecture>t, Ho Prefec- 
ture", Ho-p‘u Province.*° 
T‘anc—a. D. 621—Yiieh Prefecture.** 
A.D. 634—Lien Prefecture.*? 
A.D. 742—Ho-p‘u Province.** 
A.D. 758—Lien Prefecture.** 


The County of Ho-p‘u continued to exist 
throughout these larger administrative changes. 
Also, for a short period, a new county was created 
— “Pearl Pond”>y.®> It was named after a region 





47 Po-wu chih (ed. of Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng) 9.57. The 
additional passage does not appear in the Tzu-shu po- 
chia edition, which overlooks a citation in Tai-p‘ing 
yii-lan 803.7a. 

48 Nan Chit shu 18.1702b. 

*°See for instance the stories of “The Green Mud 
Pearl,” “The Precious Pearl,” and “ The Water Pearl,” 
outlined in my article “Iranian Merchants in T‘ang 
Dynasty Tales,” Semitic and Oriental Studies (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
1951), IX, 403-422. 

5° Sui shu 31.2440a. In Sui and T‘ang, the “ pre- 
fecture” and “province” were no longer larger and 
smaller divisions respectively, but were alternately the 
designation of the administrative unit next above a 
“county.” In T‘ang, except for a short period, “ pre- 
fecture ” was preferred. 

51 7ang shu 43a.3732d. Chiu T‘ang shu makes the 
year 622. 

52 T‘ang shu loc. cit. Chiu T‘ang shu 41.3240b states 
that a new Chiang»s Prefecture was carved out of Lien 
Prefecture in 634, and abolished in 638. 

53 Chiu T‘ang shu 41.3240b. 

54 Thid. 

55 Vii-ti chi-sheng 120.2a states that the county was 
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which had hitherto been part of Ho-p‘u County— 
an “indentation of the sea”>¥ which produced an 
abundance of pearls, hence the name.*® A Sung 
gazetteer tells that the ruins of the town which 
administered the short-lived county were still visi- 
ble after many centuries.*” Meanwhile, since the 
5th century, the population of the whole prefec- 
ture had taken a swing upward. During the reign 
“Heavenly Treasure ”>*, that is, in the middle of 
the 8th century, there were over three thousand 
families in residence in the area.*® 

At least once and possibly twice during the 
T‘ang Dynasty pearl-gathering was prohibited, 
whether because of the high number of casualties 
among the practitioners of the art, or as a result of 
imperial censorship of public morals, including 
injunctions against frivolous ornaments. The first 
prohibition was announced on December 25, A. D. 
655, and our text says simply: “ Decreed to halt 
the submission of pearls [as tribute] by the various 
prefectures.” °® It is not clear whether this im- 
plied local restrictions on diving, but probably 
that was the case. The second instance is more 
explicit: “ [August 24, 714, the government caused 
to be] burned brocades, embroideries, pearls, and 
jade at the Fore Hall’y. [August 27, the govern- 
ment| prohibited the gathering of pearls and jade, 
as well as the making of carved and engraved 
vessels, strings of ‘fondling beads,’ and clothing 
with attached sashes. [The government also] abol- 
ished the Department of Brocade Weaving>.” ® 
This year was full of other measures tending to 
make life more puritanical, especially at the court. 
For instance, we read that later in the year “... the 
government prohibited female musical [perform- 
ances].” Doubtless all this was aimed at a spiritual 
purification of the imperial court, but it was cer- 
tainly restrictive of commerce. Meanwhile the 
annual tribute of Ho-p‘u Province (or Lien Pre- 
fecture) was officially fixed at twenty taels of 
silver, this metal being the common local tribute 





established in 634, in the same year as the change of 
Yiieh Prefecture to Lien Prefecture. This seems reason- 
able, though T‘ang shu 43a gives 632. It was abolished 
in 638. 

°° Vii-ti chi-sheng 120.3b, citing Chiin-kuo chih. 

°* Vii-ti chi-sheng 120.5b. 

°° Chiu T‘ang shu 41.3240c. The official census gives 
3,032 families and 13,029 taxable persons. 

°° T‘ang shu 3.3638d. 

T'ang shu 5.3644b. “clothing with attached 
sashes ”bh takes t‘ieh>i to be a substitute for t‘iehbi. 


of the southernmost prefectures of China in T“ang 
times. Presumably it was produced from mines 
in the area.* One and a half centuries later, on 
August 18, 863, “[the government] relaxed the 
prohibition on Pearl Pond in Lien Prefecture.” ° 
If the taboo had been continuously in effect since 
the reign of Hsiian Tsung, the subsistence level 
in Lien Prefecture must have been seriously re- 
duced. At any rate, the text of the edict restoring 
pearl-gathering rights to the people makes it clear 
that the prohibition had had bad effects on trade, 
and states that the local authorities should permit 
the natives to engage in their usual source of 
livelihood.®* 

From the Tang Dynasty we have a new de- 
scription of the Pearl Pond, with further details 
pertinent to the pearling industry: 


In the sea on the edge of Lien Prefecture there is an 
island. On the island there is a great pond. Each year, 
when the Grand Protector prepares his tribute, he per- 
sonally supervises the pearlers as they enter the pond. 
The pond is on the sea, and it is suspected that its 
bottom communicates with sea. Moreover the water of 
the pond is extremely deep, and no-one [can] fathom it. 
Those as large as a pea are the common pearls. Those 
like a bullet are also obtained from time to time. 
[Those] an inch through [which] illuminate a room are 
not to be encountered. Further, they take the flesh of 
the small oysters, pierce them with bamboo splinters, 
and dry them in the sun. These are called “ pearl 
mothers.” The men of Jung and Kuei‘ are eager to take 
them and roast them, for offering with wine. Within 
the flesh are minute pearls like grains, whence it is 
known that they have pearls in their wombs in accord- 
ance with their size [i.e. small oysters have small 
pearls].* 


It has been noted that the wonderful return of 
the pearl-oysters to Ho-p‘u during the administra- 
tion of Meng Ch‘ang of Han was a common subject 
for “rhapsodies” (fw). An anecdote relating to 
Tang times tells, in mysterious language, of the 
circumstances of the composition of such a poem: 


During [the reign] Honorable Prime‘ [a.pD. 785-805], 
when Tu Huang-ch‘angee administered the preferment 
{of candidates], he examined them [with the subject of] 
“ A Rhapsody on the Return of the Pearls to Ho-p‘u.” 
The Advanced Gentleman, Lin Tsaoce, when his rhapsody 


61 T‘ung tien 6.37c. 

62 T‘ang shu 9.3655a. 

*8 Chiu T‘ang shu 19a.3134b. It is possible, of course, 
that the act of 863 rescinded a different prohibition, 
which I have not discovered. 

64 Liu Hsiin, Ling-piao lu-ibk (ed. of Wu-ying tien chii- 
chen-p‘anb!) , 
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was finished, leaned on a table and catnapped, dreaming 
that someone spoke to him in these words: “ Your 
Honor’s rhapsody is most delightful. However, one re- 
grets that you have not yet quite expressed the concept 
of the coming and going of the pearls.” Tsao awoke, 
looked at his draft, and found it perfected with four 
verses. That year he “ made the grade,” and gave thanks 
for the benefaction. Huang-ch‘ang said to him, “ Only 
you, Master Lin, expressed the concept of the coming 
and going of the pearls it was as if you had super- 
natural aid.” * 





The apparition could have been none other than 
the spirit of Meng Ch‘ang himself, who knew more 
than anyone else the circumstances of the ancient 
miracle, and was, as we have seen, worshipped as 
a god in Ho-p‘u. 

After the final ruin of T‘ang in the 10th cen- 
tury, the fisheries were the scene of renewed and 
vigorous activity. The last of the emperors of the 
southern state of Han, whose capital was at Canton 
(then Hsing-wang fut), Liu Ch‘ang, undertook 
the systematic exploitation of the oyster-beds for 
the enrichment of his palace and the swelling of 
his treasury. He drafted a large body of troops ** 
which he designated “The Division of the Seduc- 
tive Stream ”°.°* This body of men was stationed 
at the “Sea Gate,” that is, on the coast south of 
the seat of Lien Prefecture, in the vicinity of the 
fisheries, and given instruction in pearl-diving.® 
The pearls recovered by these pseudo-warriors were 
sent to Canton, where, in conjunction with tortoise- 
shell, they were chiefly used for the decoration of 
the buildings of the palace of the Emperor of Han: 
“Each suspended a stone to his foot and went as 
much as 500 to 700 feet into the sea. One after 
another died of drowning. After a while the pearls 
filled the treasury to repletion. The pavilions and 
houses in which [the emperor] dwelled, their 
rafters, beams, screens and portieres, were one 
and all decorated with pearls, going the limit in 
elegance and richness.” ®® In 971, Canton was 
taken by the Sung armies, and in 972 the Division 


°> Huang P‘u, Min-ch‘uan ming-shih chuan™ (in Shuo 
fue ) lb. The date of this work is uncertain. 

°° Wang P‘i-chih (fl. 1080), Sheng-shui yen-t‘an-lubo 
(ed. of T's‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng) 9.77 says 8,000; Wen- 
hsien t‘ung-k‘ao says 2,000. Other sources are silent. 

°7 The use of tubp for a division of an army was com- 
mon in the 10th century. 

8 Yii-ti chi-sheng 120.5b, citing T*ung liieh>a; Sheng- 
shui yen-t‘an-lu loc. cit.; Sung shih 481.5698c; Wen- 
hsien t‘ung-k‘ao loc. cit.; Chou Ch‘ii-fei, Ling-wai tai-tabr 
(ed. of 7's‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng) 7.76. 

6° Sung shih 481.5698c. 
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of the Seductive Stream was abolished. The Yi-ti 
chi-sheng, which is virtually unique in recording 
the existence in Sung times of countless ancient 
ruins, notes the site of the Office of the Seductive 
Stream“, presumably the headquarters of the ill- 
fated division.*° The circumstances of the fall of 
Canton are of some interest in this regard. The 
first Sung emperor entitled his third reign, be- 
ginning in 968, “Opened Treasure”%. Lingnan 
was at this time still independent of the upstart 
northern dynasty, but the government of the Chao 
family was making elaborate preparations for the 
reduction of the last of the Ten Kingdoms. In 
particular, the training of sailors and marines for 
water warfare was being emphasized. The name of 
the new reign most probably signified the hope for 
the early capture of Canton and the seizure of its 
fabled treasures. A passage in the history of the 
Five Dynasties makes it clear that the southerners 
were aware of the motives of Sung: 


Kung Ch‘eng-shuc, Li T‘oc! and others plotted [together] 
saying, “ The northern host has come merely to reap the 
profit of our country’s wealth. Now if we burn it, and 
leave the city empty, the host will be unable to quarter 
itself, and will have to turn back.” So they set fire to 
all the treasuries, warehouses, palaces and pavilions. 
[Liu] Ch‘ang loaded ten or more sea-going vessels with 
valuables and female attendants and was about to put 
out to sea, but the eunuch Yiieh Fane™ stole the ships in 
order to make escape and submission [to Sung] possible.” 


So it would appear that the pearl-chests of Han 
did not escape the destiny allotted them by Heaven, 
and the scorched-earth program proved to be an 
empty gesture. Both capital and emperor were 
captured: “The Talented Ancestor™** [of the 
Sung Dynasty] abolished the Division of the Se- 
ductive Stream, and branded its stalwarts for the 
army. The oldsters he returned to farming vil- 
lages.” ** The Division was disbanded on June 21, 
972, and the “stalwarts” were reorganized into a 
new body, the Army of the Quiet River, pre- 
sumably for more warlike purposes.** The ex- 
emperor, Liu Ch‘ang, was given a nominal dignity 
at the Sung court, amounting to honorable im- 
prisonment. A craftsman-king, like Louis XVI of 





70 Vii-ti chi-sheng 120.5b. 

71 Wu Tai shih 65.4469d-4470a. 

72 Synonymous with “ Grand Ancestor ”>s, 

73 Sheng-shui yen-t‘an-lu, loc. cit. 

74 Sung shih 3.4500b; Ling-wai tai-ta 7.76. Sung shih 
90.4713a locates this army-area at Kueibt Prefecture, far 
to the north. ‘The ex-divers were transported, it seems. 
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France, he made use of his only real talents to 
please his new sovereign. It is told that he per- 
sonally constructed a saddle sewn with pearls in 
the shapes of 95 dragons, which he presented to 
the Grand Ancestor.”® 

Before leaving the Five Dynasties period, it may 
be noted that Ch‘ing-li lu records an anecdote 
telling that the second Emperor of Later Han, in 
the north, was holding 108 small pearls at the 
time of his assassination. The text calls these by 
their Sanskrit name, mo-ni*?. They were stolen 
by the regicide Kuo Yiin-ming*. The text adds: 
“Presumably these were pearls of Ho-p‘u.”7* It 
would appear, then, that Southern Han did not 
simply amass pearls in its warehouses, but traded 
them into the northern kingdoms. 

The fortunes of Ho-p‘u and its chief industry 
were varied under the early Sung emperors. At 
first the tendency was to exploit the natural re- 
sources of the newly conquered land. Later, as in 
earlier dynasties, pearl-diving was done away with: 
“... with the pacification of Lingnan, [the gov- 
ernment] abolished it [i.e. the Seductive Stream 
Division], and maintained a prohibition against 
gathering by the people. Before long, [the gov- 
ernment] restored ‘the official take’* [i. e. gather- 
ing under official supervision]. The sea-shoals* 
of Jung Prefecture also produced pearls, and 
the administration” established functionaries’ to 
manage it [i.e. pearl-diving].”77 Jung Prefec- 
ture, far to the north in what is now Kuang-hsi 
Province, sent its first tribute-pearls to the court 
in 977, and thenceforth both Jung Prefecture and 
Ho-p‘u were sources of the gems."* Hereafter 


* Sung shih 481.5699c; T’ao Ku, Ch‘ing-i lubu (ed. of 
Hsi-yin-hsiian ts‘ung-shu>v) b.24a. 

 Ch‘ing-i lu b.24a, The term mo-ni may have been 
particularly associated with pearls imported from India, 
Cf. Pei shih 97.3043c, where it is stated that a city in 
Southern India produced “ mo-ni pearls.” 

™ Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 18.179b. 

** The new dynasty abolished the administrative area of 
Lien Prefecture, and set up in its place the Army[-area] 
of Grand Tranquillity>, with headquarters south of the 
old provincial seat, that is, at the Sea Gate, already re- 
ferred to. I continue to use the name of Ho-p‘u for the 
sake of tradition and simplicity. The change of name 
took place in 983. See T‘ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi 169.1la and 
Sung shih 90.4713d. The population of the province (or 
army-area) for the fourth quarter of the 11th century 
(reign of Primal Fertility») is given as 7,500 families 
in Sung shih, loe. cit. The location of the oyster-beds 
of Jung Prefecture is uncertain. One would expect river- 
oysters as the source of the pearls of that area, which 


pearls were sent regularly to the treasury: 100 
catties in 977, 50 catties in 982, 1,610 catties in 
983. All were gathered at the so-called “ pearl 
tracts ”*.*° 

In the successive centuries of the Sung Dynasty, 
a series of decrees changed the fortunes of the 
fisheries as follows. On January 5, 985, the “ pearl 
tracts” of Lingnan were abolished.*®° It would 
appear, however, that the taking of pearls was 
permitted, or else restored at a later date, for an 
edict of 1156 reads: “ As to the annual tribute of 
pearls from Lien Prefecture, one hears that in 
taking them it is often injurious to the people. 
It is commanded that the tribute be rescinded 
henceforth.” § Another version of the same edict, 
which dates it November 22, adds the following: 
““[ We] license the Tan people to suit themselves 
[in the matter of gathering pearls].” ** This seems 
to mean that while regular pearl-diving was for- 
bidden to Chinese, the aboriginal Tan were allowed 
to gather at will. Henceforth notices of the Tan 
and their pearling activities become abundant in 
the Sung records. These people had been settled 
on the South China coasts since remote times, 
making various kinds of fishing their profession.** 





was not adjacent to the sea. The pearls of Japan and 
of ancient Britain were obtained from such genera of 
fresh-water molluses as Unio and Anodonta. However, 
the expression “ sea-shoals ” in our text remains a puzzle, 

7 Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 18.179b. It is not clear whether 
the expression chu-ch‘ang “ pearl tracts ”>2 is intended 
to be singular or plural. I take it to refer to Jung 
Prefecture and the Army-area of Grand Tranquillity 
(i.e. Ho-p‘u). Probably the tribute pearls were kept in 
the treasure named “ Throne-supplying Warehouse” >z 
in the Sung capital. See Sung shih 14.4522a, where, 
under date of November 13, 1068, the following entry 
appears: “ Removed pearls from the Throne-supplying 
Warehouse to remit to Ho-pei for the purchase of horses.” 

8° Sung shih 4.4503d. 

81 Vii-ti chi-sheng 120.4a citing Chung-hsing hsiao-li, 
by the 12th century writer Hsiung K‘oc>. This latter 
work appears to be no longer extant, and not identical 
with the Chung-hsing hsiao-chicc of the same author. 
Sung shih 203.4989d lists it as containing 41 chapters. 

82Tsung Tan-ting tzu piencd, Sung shih 31.4553c. 
Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao, in referring to this event, has 
Lien-chouce for Lien-choutf, an obvious error, and also 
the somewhat different sentence: “The Tan people are 
uniformly released to pursue their convenience ” ¢s. 

88 T‘ai-p‘ing huan-yii-chi 169.2b, in referring to the Ho- 
p‘u region, states: “the aborigines are called yiieh-i%, 
and many gather pearls and shell-aromatic! as an occu- 
pation.” It is not clear whether the expression yiieh-i 
here refers loosely to the Tan, or is used of a specific 
ethnic group. Ling-wai tai-ta 3.29 divides the Tan of 
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The methods employed by them in taking pearls 
in Sung times was somewhat different from that 
used by the “soldiers” of Liu Ch‘ang: 


. .. for the gathering of pearls, it is necessary that the 


Tan people all dwell in sea-going boatsex. In gathering. 


pearls, they ring the pond [i.e. Pearl Pond] with ships¢y, 
and let down large ropes by means of rocks. In addition, 
they tie small cords to the waists of the Tan [i.e. them- 
selves], plunge into the water, and take the pearls. 
When one’s breath is oppressed, he jerks the cord, and 
when the cord moves, the boatmen then gather it in, 
and bring the man climbing up the great rope.** 


It will be observed that here the pearlers simply 
dive into the sea, and climb back up the cable, 
assisted by a cord around their waists, whereas 
our earlier account tells of stones attached to the 
feet of the divers. Doubtless this accounts for 
the number of casualties among the Chinese divers. 

A summary of pearl-diving activities in Ho-p‘u 
compiled in the 12th certury by Chou Ch‘i-fei,*® 
describes such different matters as the manner of 
taking the oysters, the mysterious underwater 
dwellings earlier ascribed to the shark-people, the 
activities of the Tan, economic data on pearls, and 
comments on the miracle of Meng Ch‘ang. This 
brief compendium of information, largely derived 
from earlier sources, deserves translation, repre- 
senting as it does the actual situation of the pearl 
fisheries of Ho-p‘u in the middle Sung Dynasty, 
with which period this paper is brought to a close: 


The pearl-producing region at Ho-p‘u is called “The 
Pond of Interrupted Hope ” «2, It is beneath an isolated 
island in the sea, several tens of li from the shore. The 


Ch‘inti Prefecture into three classes, the fish-Tan, the 
oyster-Tan, and the wood-Tan, excelling at the gathering 
of fish, oysters and timber respectively. Ch‘in was near 
the coast, west of Lien Prefecture. The same source 
mentions another category of Tan, called Lu-t‘ingek, who 
were skilled at naval warfare. 

8* Ts‘ai T‘ao (?—1126), [T*ieh-wei-shan] ts‘ung-t‘anel 
eited in Yii-ti chi-sheng 120.4a. This work has been 
reconstructed in Shuo fu, but the passage here translated 
does not appear there. 

85 Ling-wai tai-ta 7.75-76. 

8* This seems to be a different locality from the Pearl 
Pond already frequently alluded to, since elsewhere Chou 
Ch‘ii-fei writes: ‘On the open sea to the East there is 
also a Pearl Pond.” References to a “ Pearl Mother 
Sea” are also occasionally found, as in T‘ai-p‘ing huan- 
yii chi 169.3b and 169.4b. This is variously rendered as 
chu-mu-haicm and chu-mu-hai, It appears to be the 
name of the area of the sea within which the pearl- 
fisheries occur. 
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depth of the pond is not ten chang.** The Tan people get 
oysters by diving, which they cut open to obtain pearls. 
To take the oysters, they tie a long cord to a bamboo 
basket, and take this along as they dive in. Once the 
oysters have been gathered, they shake the cord, causing 
the boatmen to haul it up. The divers instanfly rise to 
the boats. If, unhappily, one meets an evil fish, a 
streamer of blood comes up to the surface of the water, 
at which the boatmen weep in agony, knowing that he 
is already in the fish’s belly. Also there are those who, 
seeing the evil fish from afar, rise up quickly, arriving 
with wounded thighs and amputated arms. Of the evil 
fish in the sea, none compare with the te‘u-shada,** which 
they call “ fish-tiger ’4>,8° and is much feared by the 
Tan. The Tan families themselves say that the Pearl 
Pond on the sea is like a city-wall [or “ walled city ”]. 
In its midst it is bright and strange, and may not be 
approached closely. Frequently there is some marvellous 
creature which gapes its mouth, exhales and inhales. 
Truly it is guarded and maintained by spiritual beings. 
The pearl-oysters in its midst have been unobtainable 
through the ages.°® The oysters are born prolifically 
outside the city-wall and may therefore be gathered. 
The so-called “ year of maturity of pearls” [refers to] 
an abundance of proliferation of the oysters. However 
years of mature production of pearls [occur] less than 
once or twice in a hundred [years], and these [others] 
are all scarcity years. In years of pearl-maturity, the 
Tan households do not make good prices, and will brave 
death to get them. They become altogether guileful 
people, and exchange a pint of wine or a peck of grain 
for several taels [of pearls]. But once they get them 
in their hauds, they immediately sort them according to 
quality and weight, and then sell them in the city. [The 
pearls] then pass through numerous hands until they 
reach the capital, where their price has increased many- 
fold, going beyond estimation. The officialdom has pro- 
hibitions with regard to pearl-gathering [?4¢],** and the 
Prefecture is named “ Lien” [i.e. incorruptible], which 
means that it has what is worth coveting.*? History tells 
that when Meng Ch‘ang was Protector of Ho-p‘u, the 
pearls returned in quantity, in response to an incorrupti- 


87 It will be observed that this depth would not permit 
the 500 ft. or greater dives ascribed to the fishers of 
Liu Ch‘ang. Possibly the latter ruler forced his divers 
to exploit new and deeper parts of the coastal waters. 

88 Lit. “ prickly gauze.” Possibly sha is used here 
for shacp, hence “the prickly elasmobranch,” which 
might be some kind of shark or ray. 

89 This term is now used for Diodon holacanthus, a 
spiny fish, but not an elasmobranch. Probably the term 
had a different significance locally in the 12th century. 

°° Evidently this refers only to a single spot in Pearl 
Pond regarded as taboo. 

° Does this mean that officials were barred from pearl- 
ing activities and speculation in pearls? 

*2 Apparently a lucus a non lucendo interpretation. 
The passage must mean that officials, being forbidden to 
engage in the pearl industry, were therefore putatively 
“ incorruptible.” 
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ble official. Yet twenty years before, there had been a 
Protector who was very covetous, and the pearls [then] 
too were highly “mature.” Although there is no proof 
of a law of nature [operating in this matter], still the 
pure name of the former [i.e. Meng Ch‘ang] survives 


°° T.e. Liu Tsung-yiian. 

% This is the Ling-ling chiin fu ju-hsiieh chica, which 
may be found in Liu Ho-tung ch‘iian-chicr (ed. of Ssu- 
pu pei-yao) 28.la-2a. It tells of a cave whose stalactites 
were used by the local populace for grinding up in food 
or medicine, until the supply was exhausted. But shortly 
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up to today, while the latter [official] has simply de- 
cayed along with plants and trees. Ah! Who knows 


whether the tale of Meng Ch‘ang’s bringing back the 
pearls is not [like] Liu Tzu-hou’s4d * tale of the resto- 
ration of the stalactite eave? 


after the arrival of a new Prefect, they miraculously 
reappeared. This legend, like the story of Meng Ch‘ang, 
reflects a fact of nature, the normal process being short- 
ened in time, and associated with an historical figure. 
Stalactites of limestone grow fairly rapidly (in geo- 
logical time) under the best conditions. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATION 


An Old Persian Text of Darius II (D2Ha) 


The appearance of a new text is something of 
an event in a field like Old Persian where the 
corpus of texts is so limited. The text presented 
at this time has been recently acquired by the 
Iranian Department of Antiquities and is at 
present in the Archeological Museum at Tehran.* 
Although the exact provenience of this text is 
unknown, it was reported to me at the Museum 
in Tehran that it had been found in Hamadan a 
number of years ago and belongs with the other 
texts from Hamadan inscribed on gold tablets 
(AmH, AsH, DH).* This new text is also in- 
scribed on a gold tablet measuring 18.5 x 20.5 cm. 
and weighing 550 grams. It contains twenty-three 
lines, each line of text being separated by a line 
incised into the gold and the whole encircled by 
an incised bordering line. 

Although D2Ha contains no new words to en- 
rich the Old Persian lexicon nor does it have any 
grammatical forms not known from other texts, 
it is nevertheless the first text of Darius II (424- 
405 B.c.) giving the details of his genealogy and 
is the longest inscription thus far ascribable to 
that ruler. Hitherto only two short texts have 


1In a letter from the Iranian Ministry of Education 
dated April 22, 1952, it is stipulated that the follow- 
ing acknowledgment appear in this publication. “This 
hitherto unpublished document is being published by 
Dr. H. H. Paper in the U. S. A. by permission of the 
Iranian department of archeology.” I wish to take this 
opportunity to express my thanks to the Ministry of 
Education for the privilege of publishing this text. 
Thanks are also due Mr. M. T. Mostafavi, director of 
the Department of Antiquities, who provided me with 
a photograph of this text at Susa and then in Tehran 
(March 19, 1952) provided me with every facility to 
examine the original gold tablet. Of course, without the 
grant of a Fulbright fellowship which made my stay in 
Iran possible, none of this would have been possible. 

*Cf. R. G. Kent, Old Persian: Grammar, Texts, Lexi- 
con, American Oriental Society Series, 33 (Baltimore, 
1950), pp. 107-114 for relevant bibliography. The abbre- 
viations used are the same as those used by Kent for 
the identification of all Old Persian texts and the system 
is extended to the text here published, D2Ha, i.e., the 
first published text of Darius II reputed to come from 
Hamadan. 


In MEMORIAM Rotanp G. Kent 


been assigned to Darius II, the texts D2Sa and 
D2Sb;* the former, an inscription of three lines, 
and the latter, a text of four lines. Both were 
found inscribed on column bases at Susa. D2Sa 
is furthermore not explicitly a text of Darius II, 
but the presence of Old Persian logograms in the 
text has suggested that it be assigned to a Darius 
other than Darius I (521-486 B.c.). D2Sb speaks 
of a Darius whose father was an Artaxerxes, hence 
to be identified with Darius II Nothus from the 
genealogies quoted in A2Sa, A2Ha, and A2Hc. 
But now for the first time, there is a text of 
Darius II which quotes his genealogy explicitly. 

The text D2Ha contains three parts: 1. the in- 
troductory formula of the type baga vazraka etc. 
(lls. 1-8); 2. the genealogy of Darius II (lls. 8- 
17); 3. the closing invocation to Ahuramazda 
(lls. 17-23). The transcription of D2Ha follows: 


baga : vazraka : Auramazdé : hya 
: imam : biimim : ada: hya : ava- 
m: asmanam : ada: hya: marti- 
yam : ada: hya: Siydtim : ad- 
a: martiyahyd : hya : Darayava- 
um: XSm : akunaus : awwam : par- 
anim : XSm : aivam : pariindm 
: framataram : adam : Déarayavau- 
§: XS: vazraka : XS : XSyanim : XS 
: dahyiinam : paruvzaninim 
: XS: ahydyad : bimiyad : vazrak- 
dyad : diraty : apty : Artaxsac- 
a: XShya: puca : Artaxsagahy- 
G: XSayarsahya : XShyad : pu- 
ca: XSayarsahyd : Darayavausa- 
hyd: XShya : puga : Haxaimanisi- 
ya: Oatiy : Darayavaus : XS: Au- 
ramazda : imam : dahyaum : mana 
: frabara : vasna : Auramazd- 
dha : adam : XS : ahydya : bim- 
iya : amity: mam : Auramazda : p- 
dtuv : utamaty : vidam : uta 

23 : asacam : tyamaty : frabara 





8 Tbid., p. 113 for bibliography of these two texts. 
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Translation : ¢ 


§1. 1-8. A great god is Ahuramazda, who 
created this earth, who created yonder sky, who 
created man, who created happiness for man, 
who made Darius king, one king of many, one 
lord of many. 


§2. 8-17. I am Darius the great king, king 
of kings, king of countries having many kinds of 
men, king in this great earth far and wide, son 
of Artaxerxes the king, of Artaxerxes (who was) 
son of Xerxes the king, of Xerxes (who was) son 
of Darius the king, an Achaemenian. 


§3. 17-23. Saith Darius the king: Ahura- 
mazda bestowed this land on me. I am king in 
this land—me may Ahuramazda protect and my 
royal house and the kingship which he bestowed 
upon me. 

In lls. 12-13, the form ArtarSag|a, ostensibly 
nominative singular, occurs at the head of the 
genealogical series where one ordinarily expects 
the genitive form in apposition to the genitive 
immediately following, XShyd. There are some 
inscriptions (A2Sb, A2Sd, A2Hb, AsH, A3Pa) 
where the usual scheme of genealogies Name (gen. 
sing.) +gen.+puga is replaced by Name (nom. 
sing.) +gen.+puca.> In these last-named texts, 
however, the genealogies involved are short (except 
for A3Pa where all the royal names and occur- 





‘The translation follows that used by Kent, op. cit., 
where similar formulae are translated from other Old 
Persian texts. The entire translation is given here since 
the text is completely new for Darius II. 

5 Kent, § 313. IT. 
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rences of rsdyabiya are in the nominative). The 
genealogy of D2Ha coincides with that of A2I, 
A2Sa, A2Sc, A2Ha, A2Hc where the genealogies 
are longer and follow the formula Name (gen. 
sing.) + xSdyabiyahyad + pucga. The initial form 
Artaxsag|a instead of its genitive may perhaps be 
considered to be a usage analogical to that of the 
other texts cited where the nominative is used as 
the first member of the series. On the other hand, 
it may perhaps be considered to be an engraver’s 
error, i.e., Artaxsag|a for ArtarSacgahy|a,° espe- 
cially since the very next line ends in ArtarSagahy 
with a@ to be finished on the immediately follow- 
ing line. 

It is also to be noted that the closing lines, 
though containing phrases familiar from other 
Old Persian texts, represent a new combination of 
the phrasing of these terms in which Ahuramazda 
is invoked. 

A photograph is appended for comparison and 
clarity. 


Hersert H. Paper 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





®*The term ‘engraver’s error’ seems preferable to 
‘scribal error’ in the case of the Old Persian documents, 
since in all probability the man who did the actual 
carving was illiterate (cf. the two copies of the Old 
Persian version of XPh); and the error, if error it is, 
may be ascribed to a lapse involving the mechanical 
copying from model to final copy rather than to a lapse 
resulting from the scribe’s own intermediate reckoning 
of what may actually have been involved linguistically. 
This is not to deny that literate scribes did not also 
make mechanical copying lapses. 
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Phénizisch-Pumische Grammatik. By JOHANNES 
FrrepricH. (Analecta Orientalia, 32.) Pp. 
xxiii + 181. Roma: PontiFicium INSTITU- 
TtuM BrsLicum, 1951. 


During the last thirty years J. Friedrich has 
not only done very important work on the non- 
Semitic languages of the ancient Near East but 
has also contributed steadily to the interpretation 
and grammatical analysis of Canaanite inscrip- 
tions. In publishing now a Phoenician-Punic 
grammar, Friedrich relies on long experience and 
proven scholarship to produce a solid piece of work. 
Friedrich’s Grammatik presents all the available 
data in considerable detail, including, of course, 
the new inscriptional material, of which recent 
years have brought a gratifying flow. Much atten- 
tion is paid to the hitherto neglected syntax, and 
the development of Canaanite linear writing is 
shown in two plates (drawn by W. Zaumseil). 
However, the Grammatik is not intended to be a 
complete handbook of the language but is devoted 
primarily to the elucidation of its history and the 
problems of dialect distribution. As a handbook, 
Z. S. Harris’ Grammar of the Phoenician Lan- 
guage (1936) is still indispensable. A republica- 
tion of all Phoenician inscriptions and the more 
important Punic ones is a desideratum which be- 
comes more and more urgent as time goes on. 
In many instances Friedrich’s Grammatik is by 
necessity based upon interpretations of disputed 
passages, for those passages often promise to 
give us information which cannot be found any- 
where else in the limited material. Since the 
publications of the inscriptions are widely scat- 
tered, the lack of some convenient means to test 
Friedrich’s quotations in their context will be 
keenly felt by the student, even if he can feel 
certain that he will as a rule agree with what 
Friedrich says. 

The fundamental fact which, among other things, 
has revolutionized our views of Canaanite dialec- 
tology in recent years is the opening of the frontier 
of the second millennium Bs. c. for the area flanked 
by Egypt and Akkad. Entirely new material has 
been uncovered, and great progress has been made 


in its interpretation. Still, at the present stage, 
we get hardly more than a glimpse of the marve- 
lous variety of the Near Eastern panorama during 
that period. The problems of Northwest-Semitic 
linguistics appear tantalizingly close to a solution, 
yet the uncharted territory looms large in com- 
parison with the little we are able to know. 

Friedrich pronounces himself in favor of the 
“multilingual theory ” of Northwest Semitic. He 
considers Ugaritic a language by itself. An ap- 
pendix to his Grammatik (pp. 153-62) is devoted 
to arguing that some of the Senjirli inscriptions 
are neither Canaanite nor Aramaic but represent 
still another Semitic language which Friedrich 
calls “Jaudisch.” The multilingual theory does 
away with the “wave theory” of Semitic expan- 
sion. Scholars very widely thought that any no- 
madic movement out of the desert into the more 
fertile regions had first to gain enough momentum 
before it could successfully overrun the stronger 
sedentary population. Such powerful nomadic 
“waves” were thought to have come into existence 
in known history three times in succession, namely 
in the groups commonly known as Canaanites, 
Aramaeans, and Arabs. The wave theory ad- 
mittedly was formed in the image of the last 
wave, that of the Muslim Arabs. It must certainly 
be kept open to revision when more and more 
becomes known about the older stages of North- 
west Semitic. The multilingual theory now sug- 
gests that we have to reckon with small groups, 
originally speaking closely related dialects of one 
language, which, one by one in a permanent flow, 
were successful in establishing themselves in fer- 
tile areas. They separated from the other groups, 
had their own history, underwent different local 
linguistic influences, and thus soon developed 
distinct languages of their own. 

There is nothing inherently impossible in this 
theory, especially if we assume that tribal names, 
such as Aramaeans and Arabs, might never have 
coincided with any linguistic delimitations and 
might have been transferred to different groups 
in the course of history. However, leaving the 
theory and looking at the concrete data we see at 
once that it still remains to be proved that we 
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are dealing with a multitude of mutually incom- 
prehensible languages. And if this proof were 
brought, there would always remain the necessity 
to establish the grades of relationship between the 
various languages. In this connection, the time 
element should receive due attention. We have 
only the very limited contemporary material from 
Tell Amarna for comparison with Ugaritic, which 
antedates the oldest Phoenician texts by centuries. 
Considering the time gap, it would certainly be 
rash to assume that Ugaritic differs more from 
Phoenician than does Hebrew, which Friedrich 
constantly adduces for comparison with the Phoe- 
nician material. 

Friedrich’s discussion of “Jaudisch” calls for 
a different objection. If the Senjirli texts are 
ruled out as representatives of Aramaic speech, 
the only Aramaic we know would be “ Official 
Aramaic” and its later offshoots, that is, one par- 
ticular Aramaic dialect, which, moreover, appears 
to have originated in a remote area of Northwest- 
Semitic expansion. Friedrich’s discussion, thus, 
hardly proves anything but the obvious fact that 
the Senjirli dialect is not fully identical with 
(either Canaanite or) the only other Aramaic 
dialect we know. It does not prove that, with its 
seemingly Aramaic peculiarities, it could not be 
another Aramaic dialect which is more closely 
related genetically to Official Aramaic than to any 
other language. 

All this raises problems of great historical im- 
portance and constitutes a challenge for future 
research. New discoveries, we may be sure, will 
give us greater certainty than we have now. One 
noteworthy fact, however, is by now quite clear. 
There existed some sort of literary Phoenician 
which, it seems, was recognized and used as a 
standard written language over a wide area, though 
it never was able to overcome the tendency to ex- 
press local variations in writing, as other standard 
languages were. 

Friedrich’s detailed grammatical analysis of 
Phoenician and Punic is very sound. It naturally 
contains little that is basically new, and Fried- 
rich shies away from discussing uncertain theories 
of other scholars. I have a few question marks in 
the margin of my copy. They concern some of the 
following very minor points. References are to 
paragraphs. 


16: There is nothing in CJS I, 13.3 to justify 
the interpretation of ’zrt as ‘zrt. A correction to 
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‘drt would seem “natural” (Cooke, Text-Book, 
p. 30). 


21a: The pronunciation -ahw > -aw > -6 for the 
suffix of the third person sg. masc. is suggested 
by the situation in Hebrew, but it is not the only 
way in which the spelling can be explained, and, 
as far as I can see, there is no inner-Phoenician 
evidence to prove it, cf. also para. 92, 2. 


35e (cf. also p. 18, fn. 1): This paragraph 
shows again how dubious the transcriptions of 
Plautus’ Poenulus are as a source for Punic pho- 
nology, but if a supposed h, as in chers and ers 
(= hrs), is expressed in transcription just once, 
we must assume that the sound was definitely 
pronounced. A sound like h, if pronounced, might 
still be left without an indication in a Latin tran- 
scription, but if not pronounced, could not have 
found expression in the transcription. The matter 
is further complicated by the fact that the tran- 
scription ers may be that of Plautus, while chers 
may be that of a later re-translation of the Latin 
text into Punic—from a time when Punic appears 
to have no longer pronounced the h. We may as- 
sume that learned and pedantic Punic speakers 
(under the influence of a historic orthography?) 
continued to pronounce the h, after it had gen- 
erally disappeared, but the transcriptions of the 
Poenulus are a weak basis for any such conclusions. 


37 and 38: In areas of limited extent such as 
Palmyra, we find quite consistent transcriptions 
in use. But our transcriptions of Phoenician and 
Punic words into Greek and Latin and vice versa 
originated in widely different localities, at dif- 
ferent times, and in different social groups. They, 
therefore, show great variations. The evidence 
shows that there was no uniform system of tran- 
scription that applied to all times and all places. 
Also, there exists no usable evidence for the possi- 
ble existence of the aspiration of the bgdkpt. Clear 
cases are *klyn for Kleon (Sardinia), Asept for 
‘spt (Greece, where the person who transcribed 
the name would have been in the position to know 
about the sound value of both Phoenician and 
Greek), Milchaton and Milcaton (para. 66), the 
preferential (but not exclusive) use of st for Latin 
st. In Berber names, 6 suggests Berber influence. 


56b: sfl in Ma‘siib means neither “north” nor 
“something concealed,” but, in all likelihood, 
“something belonging to,” or “into the portico.” 
The connection with the root sfn is most dubious. 
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63c: C. C. Torrey (JAOS, 57 [1937], 407) 
doubts that sdnm means “ Sidonians” and thinks 
of a plural of Sidon. It could very well be an 
ancient dual. Ugaritic sdynm Krt A 197 ff. (cf. 
H. L. Ginsberg, The Legend of King Keret, New 
Haven, 1946, 40) offers no certain parallel. 

?5b: Accadian transcriptions -bi’il, etc., side by 
side with -ba’al, may reflect Accadian or Aramaic 
influence rather than a Phoenician sound change. 
Whether Giddeneme and felioth represent an origi- 
nal a seems doubtful. 

82: Contrast Giscon (cf. para. 50). 

88,2: Nisibis would seem to be Aramaic. 

95a: The appearance of a prothetic ’ in the 
numeral nm “two” (with its original consonant 
cluster), could hardly be explained as due to the 
influence of the §. 

97: If the reading ‘mmqm for (h)ammdaqim 
is correct, it would suffice to show that Punic 
retained true double consonants. 


108,2: The Punic transcriptions of Secunda 
and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus show 
a mixture of the two vocalization systems. 

124b: Torrey (JAOS, 57 [1937], 407 £.) is cer- 
tainly right when he states that gnmy “ whoever ” 
does not prove any Aramaic influence. The first 
difficult element of the word might have been 
originally an imperative of qny, “get whoever 
> whoever.” #%t (para. 207) also is not likely 
to be an Aramaic loan word. It can hardly be 
divorced from the strange d‘t htmt, an apparently 
idiomatic translation of concordia (para. 297, 2). 


138a: Aside from Hebrew, only an inf. abs. of 


a verb mediae ’ in Ugaritic could give us some 
guidance as to the vocalization of the inf. abs. in 
Phoenician. There may be such a case, namely 
Krt ©, cols. 1-2, 51: ahth sib ysat “his sister had 
gone out to draw water.” Sib has the adverbial 
ending -i. In this type of construction, one is 
tempted to look for an infinitive. However, it is 
not certain whether that infinitive would have to 
be an inf. abs. 

140b: What about proper names, such as Berict, 
etc. (para. 214), in connection with the passive 
part. of the basic conjugation? 

149: The only certain instance of the hitpa“el 
seems to be htgds. Friedrich does not state his 
reasons for preferring ytlwn to ytlkn in the KImw 
inscription. The existence of the formation in 
Ugaritic would seem to be an additional argument 
in favor of ytlkn. 

150 belongs after para. 142. 

166: Kn, in the Byblian Batno‘am inscription, 
would seem to be the third person pl. fem. and 
presumably different in pronunciation from the 
masculine form. 

204a: To felioth, one might perhaps add pit 
(CIS I, 7%. 4). 

262,4: The interpretation of brk in Karatepe 
as a perfect is not beyond doubt. In any case, 
the syntactic situation is different from the passage 
of the Poenulus, where the perfect depends on It. 

283,6: The examples of b- in the meaning of 
“part from” seem doubtful. All of them could 
be differently interpreted. 

FrANZ ROSENTHAL 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Ancient West-Arabian. By Cuatm Rapin. Pp. xiv 


+ 226. London: Taytor’s Foreicn Press, 
1951. 


_It is not without reason that Friedrich’s Phéni- 
aisch-Punische Grammatik and Rabin’s probing 
and original work on ancient West-Arabian are 
reviewed next to each other and by the same re- 
viewer. The materials on which the two publica- 
tions are based are very different. The problems 
with which they grapple are largely identical and 
complementary. 

_Rabin attempts to throw light on the linguistic 
situation at the southern end of the Northwest- 


Semitic area. His investigations lead him to the 
conclusion that the dialects which were spoken 
throughout the entire length of the western half 
of the Arabian Peninsula well into the early cen- 
turies of Islam, point to the existence of a lan- 
guage which Rabin calls West-Arabian and which, 
according to him, constitutes a connecting link 
between Northwest and Southwest Semitic. The 
dialects of the eastern half of the Peninsula con- 
stitute another language (not considered by Rabin 
in this book). Classical Arabic, again, constitutes 
a third distinct language. 

As in the case of Friedrich, we have here the 
multilingual approach. Rabin, however, has even 
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greater difficulties than has Friedrich in proving 
his point. His material comes exclusively from 
Arabic literary sources, mainly lexicographers and 
grammarians. His position, he says (p. 5), is that 
“of a linguist who would attempt to reconstruct 
the character of German from the mistakes made 
in the use of English by semi-educated speakers 
of hybrid Pennsylvania Dutch” (if those mistakes 
were known to him, we may add, only through a 
long and haphazard process of literary trans- 
mission). It is, therefore, hardly surprising that 
the carefully collected and interpreted evidence 
does not reveal the existence of a clear-cut dif- 
ferentiation between West-Arabian dialects and 
Classical Arabic (and between southern dialecti- 
cal peculiarities and literary South Arabic). The 
differences are not greater but rather less than 
those existing between any colloquial English or 
English dialect and some kind of standard English. 
If Classical Arabic was adopted at some time as a 
standard language and then coexisted with collo- 
quial speech, it would only be natural to find in 
the latter linguistically younger and older elements, 
And if it is true that West-Arabian and the east- 
ern (Najd) dialect group had become mutually 
incomprehensible languages in early Islamic times, 
this does not exclude that their genetical relation- 
ship was as close as that between some of the 
mutually incomprehensible Arabic “dialects” of 
today. Much might be gained in clarity in lin- 
guistic investigations like that of Rabin, if the 
term “ dialect,’ which means so many different 
things, would always be sharply defined. 

In the presentation of the details of West- 
Arabian dialect differences and their precise local 
distribution, Rabin has done an excellent job. His 
collection of the material reveals wide reading, 
and his handling of it philological tact. In the 
beginning he lists all the pitfalls which awaited 
him in his work as the result of the indirect char- 
acter of the available data. His list is a very long 
one, and it might have been expanded, for in- 
stance, by stressing the fact, only incidentally 
mentioned, that, even though the Muslims knew a 
highly developed method of phonetic description, 
the precise interpretation of linguistic data from 
Arabic sources often escapes us. Rabin is not only 
conscious of the fallibility of the material with 
which he has to work, but throughout his investi- 
gations, he never fails to strike a good balance 
between assurance and skepticism. His compari- 


sons with other Semitic languages are to the point. 
The map sketches which illustrate the distribution 
of certain dialect features are worth pondering. 
A very few observations may conclude this re- 
view of a very stimulating book. The expression 
“two Najd” (p. 20) makes one think of the Najd 
and the Tihamah, though this would seem to be 
too wide an area in the context. Nasr b. Qu‘ayn 
(ibid.) at least was prominent enough to have 
been considered in all seriousness as the tribe 
speaking the best Arabic. The A (not 2) in rhm 
appears also in Ugaritic, and the Ugaritic root 
can hardly be disassociated from the Hebrew one 
(p. 27). It is quite difficult to combine mtw with 
nty (p. 32f.). The Aramaic root is clearly mt’ 
and not mtw, and has only one consonant in 
common with nty. The form Homeritae easily 
agrees with Himyar. It would be difficult to show 
who might have transformed an original *Humayr 
to Himyar on the analogy to Midyan (p. 42), 
which, in Classical Arabic at least, was Madyan. 
I do not know which documents could possibly 
show that “ Himyaritic” was “similar enough to 
Arabic” (p. 49). Qéat (p. 55) appears as jdt 
(i.e., Cat), representing the Abyssinian pronun- 
ciation, also in the fourteenth-century history of 
Ibn al-Jazari (Phot. Cairo ta’rih 995, p. 183). 
Aramaic abbé is hardly a status emph. (p. 71) 
but rather the Proto-Semitic vocative. Late He- 
brew abba and immé would seem to be Aramaic 
forms which were used just because they were 
the expressions used in the home. ‘Jbin, from 
ibn- (p. 80f.), does not seem stranger than Span- 
ish aben. The wide application of riba (p. 109) 
certainly is a strictly Islamic development. The 
existence of a Syriac rbaya (ibid.) seems uncer- 
tain. The pronunciation of the Qur’anic spelling 
of the word (rbw’) is uncertain, and adds to the 
difficulty of explaining its provenance. It might 
be Aramaic rebbitd, rbité, influenced by Arabic 
rubtiw? The fact that the Ugaritians did not 
think of a special sign for ’é when they invented 
the ’ + vowel combinations might be considered as 
a possible argument against the existence of pho- 
nemic long é in Proto-Semitic (p. 110f.), which, 
on the other hand, certainly had more than the 
three recognized vowels. In connection with gypsos 
> gass (p. 125), one should keep in mind that 9 
could hardly appear as anything but q (or, possi- 
bly, g?) in Arabic, whether g was voiced or not. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
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The Early Syrian Fathers on Genesis: From a 
Syriac Ms. on the Pentateuch in the Mingana 
Collection. Edited by ABRAHAM LEVENE. Pp. 
viii + 352 + [2]. London: Taytor’s For- 
EIGN Press, 1951. 


The value of this commentary on the Book of 
Genesis stems from the fact that it is a product 
of the school of Nisibis (in northeastern Meso- 
potamia), famous for its factual and rational 
exegesis (comp. Chabot, L’Ecole de Nisibe, Paris, 
1896). Not that it does not make use of other 
types: as a matter of fact, the editor finds in it 
four distinct types of exegesis: (1) the literal or 
historical type, known as peshat; (2) the allusive 
type, known as remez, and generally introduced 
by the word remaz; (3) a number of passages 
which are plainly in the typological manner and 
of Christological significance; and (4) the mysti- 
cal or cabbalistic type, known as séd. However, 
foremost and predominant is the first variety, 
which alone makes any commentary worth while. 
Generally speaking, comments open with the plain 
and common-sense meaning of the word or phrase 
involved, and then proceed to the homiletic or 
allusive-typological or mystical interpretation. 

The importance of this commentary is further 
enhanced by the circumstance that it represents 
the earliest period of Syrian-Christian exegesis, 
the exegesis of the first five Christian centuries, 
corresponding roughly to the exegesis of the 
Talmud of Babylon and some of the early Mid- 
rashim and hence contiguous to it. Since both are 
of the same time and from the same place, one 
expects to find in them many points of contact. 
That this is indeed the case, is demonstrated very 
clearly and copiously in the explanatory notes to 
the text. 

The commentary is composite: a compendium 
of the best views and opinions of the early Syrian 
Fathers on the many problems presented in the 
book of Genesis. The anonymous author collected 
various traditions and comments from many au- 
thorities, principally from the masters and schol- 
ars of Nisibis, and other Nestorian teachers. 
Among these Syrian Fathers are the famous 
Theodore Mopsuestia and Ephrem Syrus, John 
and Abraham of Beth Rabban, Rabban Gabriel of 
Katar, Mar Abba, Rabban, Basil, Michael, Babai 
the Persian, and Ahob. Theodore in particular is 
known to have aimed at plain, common-sense in- 


terpretation and was opposed to the allegorical 
method which was rampant in his day, and it was 
his rational exegesis that was dominant in the 
Nestorian seminary of Nisibis (comp. Louis Pirot, 
L’Oeuvre exégétique de Théodore de Mopsueste, 
Rome, 1913). Ephrem, a great hymnist but also 
a noted exegete, was less of a literalist, since his 
commentaries on the Bible are also homiletical 
and overweighted with all sorts of Haggadot; yet 
even he endeavors first of all to get the exact 
meaning of the biblical text. Though addicted to 
Judeophobia, he did not hesitate to make ample 
use of Jewish sources, combining peshat and 
derash in the manner of the rabbis of the Talmud. 
The other scholars mentioned in this commentary 
are less known to us, though well reputed as mas- 
ters and leaders in the school of Nisibis. Common 
to all of them is a dislike of anthropomorphisms 
and anthropopathisms, which are avoided at all 
cost. 

The manuscript of the commentary, which is 
reproduced here in the original as well as in an 
English translation, is written in Nestorian char- 
acters and is fully vocalized throughout. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Mingana, its owner, it seems to have 
been composed by an anonymous writer about 
900 c.E. and constitutes a fair repertory of the 
East Syrian exegesis during the first five Chris- 
tian centuries. The translation is meticulous and 
well-nigh flawless, showing great familiarity with 
and insight into the idioms and other intricacies 
of the Syriac language. But the greatest merit of 
the book lies in the numerous learned notes in 
which the editor endeavored to find support for 
the Syriac comments in extra-Syriac sources, 
chiefly rabbinic. 

Indeed, Dr. Levene acquitted himself very well 
of his task as editor, translator, and annotator. 
He admits that his chief aim was to trace the 
many comments to their relevant sources and to 
find a common link between the Nestorian exegetes 
and the rabbis of the Talmud and Midrash. Hence 
his study in comparative exegesis at the close of 
the book is the most important feature of his work. 
In it he finds considerable interaction of Christian 
and Jewish thought on biblical themes in the 
Euphrates Valley during the first five centuries 
c.E. He makes the following very cogent observa- 
tions: “The very close proximity of the Christian 
seminaries at Nisibis, Edessa, and Keneshrin to 
the Jewish seminaries at Nisibis, Pumbeditha, 
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Sura, Nehardea, and Mahuza; the common |an- 
guage (the dialect of Edessa) spoken by Chris- 
tians and Jews alike; the fact that the first 
Christians were Jewish converts, and that Jews 
and Christians looked to the Old Testament as 
the repository of prophecies referring to them- 
selves, were factors which, in their results and 
mutual interaction, must have been of the deepest 
significance. For not only were there present 
merely physical conditions — common settlement 
and environment —but what was more impor- 
tant, the spiritual factors of similarity of language 
and of intellectual pursuit, which together con- 
stitute a sound basis for the study of the problem 
of comparative exegesis” (p. 315). And in con- 
clusion: “There is ample evidence of extensive 
borrowing from the Rabbinic. But these borrow- 
ings by the Syrian Fathers are not a pale reflex 
of the Rabbinic originals. They shew adaptation 
and elaboration and occasionally striking re- 
evaluation, and are evidence of the main preoccu- 
pation of the Syrian expositors, which was to 
evolve a true exegesis of the Scriptures. The search 
for a faithful interpretation took these ancient 
Nestorian teachers, who were in a great measure 
singularly free from prejudice, to sources which 
were full of promise, to the first expositors of Scrip- 
ture, the teachers of the Midrash and Talmud” 
(p. 331). 

The editor’s zeal in unearthing his comparative 
material knows no bounds. Not only did he ran- 
sack the vast Talmudic and Midrashic literature 


but also the numerous medieval Jewish commen- 
taries, including that of the Malbim, who, though 
living in the nineteenth century, based his com- 
ments on ancient sources. Further, he gives an 
English rendering of these Rabbinic quotations, 
and in each case his rendering proves correct and 
fully authoritative. This is a thoughtful service 
for which many a reader will be grateful to him. 


I could find very few flaws in this book, which 
is beautifully printed on good paper and in very 
clear type. To p. 135 I would like to make the 
following remark: shemaya resembles God’s name 
not because it was regarded as an abbreviation of 
shem marya or because God was referred to simply 
as shema, but because it was interpreted as shem 
ya = shem yah “name of Yahweh.” The fact is 
that in the Talmud too the Hebrew shamayim 
was used for God, comp. Ber. 33b hakél bi-yedey 
shamayim hus mi-ytr’at shamayim “ everything is 
in the hands of God except fear of God,” and 
Baba Mes. 3%a lasét yedei shamayim “to do one’s 
duty towards God.” On p. 233 the quotation from 
Aquila 6 vids tov rorifovres oixiay pov is evidently 
wrong and should properly read 6 vids tov rorifovros 
oixiav wou (comp. Field’s Hexapla ad loc.). Also 
the following typographical errors might be noted: 
p. 137, note 1, ANWS|NnM should be AHW5|NM; 
p. 155, 1. 2, IWy should be ISWY; p. 298, 1. 24, 
Mj should be 7. 


JOSEPH REIDER 
DropsiE COLLEGE 





Al-Batriyark *Istifanus ad-Duwaihi: Ta’rikh al- 
azminat. Edited by FERDINAND TAoUTEL, 
S.J. Pp. 18+ 437. Beirut: THe CatTuHo- 
Lic Press, 1951. 


On the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the University of Saint Joseph, the entire 
number of the review Al-Mashrig, XLIV (1950), 
is given over to the publication of the “chronicle 
of the times.” The Maronites look to Stephen 
Duwaihi as one of their greatest Patriarchs and 
as their historian par excellence. He was born in 
1630 in Ahdan, Lebanon, and received higher 
education at the Maronite college in Rome from 
1641 to 1655. The studious habits he acquired 
during these fourteen years bore fruit in the 
present work under review, which he began after 


he had been made Bishop of Cyprus in 1688. Two 
years later he was made Patriarch of Antioch and 
until he died in 1704 he combined this adminis- 
trative post with the writing of several studies on 
Maronite history and liturgy. 

In the unexciting style that a chronicle has 
(each entry begins with the date written out), 
the Ta’rikh reviews the historical events in the 
Middle East from 1095 to 1699. Duwaihi’s main 
interest was, of course, his own Maronite com- 
munity but there is much of importance here for 
the history of Syria and Lebanon (see the refer- 
ences to Fakhreddin, p. 409), especially their 
relations with the Holy See. 

While some of the manuscripts of the Ta’rikh 
begin with the rise of Islam, most of them start 
with the Crusades and it is this second portion 
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that Pére Taoutel has edited and published from 
twelve manuscripts and photographic reproduc- 
tions at his disposal. In the introduction the 
editor describes the various manuscripts, and 
justifies his division of them into two groups. 
As the basis of the text, he selected a copy written 
in Karshuni script by Khuri Ilyas Sarkis in 1797, 
purchased in 1932 for the Oriental Library of 
St. Joseph’s University. Variant readings have 
been supplied from two Vatican and one Bkerke 
MSS, and the sources of Duwaihi’s chronicle are 


generally indicated. In addition, there are very 
abundant indices covering names and places. The 
editor can be congratulated on having made a 
valuable contribution to the history of the Maro- 
nites and Lebanon, since only a selective, although 
lengthy, edition of the Ta’rikh was published by 
Rashid Ash-Shartuni in 1890. 


Rotanp E. Murpny, O. Carm. 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 





Essai de classification de la céramique mycénienne 
@Enkomi (campagnes 1946 et 1947). By 
ETIENNE CocHE DE LA Ferré. (Institut 
Francais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth. Bib- 
liothéque archéologique et historique, t. LIV.) 
Pp. 66, 11 plates. Paris: LIBRAIRIE ORIEN- 
TALISTE PAUL GEUTHNER, 1951. 


M. Coche de la Ferté’s report on the pottery of 
Mycenaean (Late Helladic for followers of Wace 
and Blegen) manufacture or inspiration found 
during topographical exploration of Enkomi in 
1946 and 1947 is based mainly upon Furumark’s 
classification and chronology with the wise excep- 
tion of some subdivisions. He rightly suggests that 
the site may have surprises in store for the ex- 
ponent of “ absolute” chronology. As M. Schaeffer, 
the leader of the expedition, says in the preface, 
the material is “relativement ingrat,’ fragmen- 
tary and mostly unstratified, but it gives a fair 
idea of what we may expect from further excava- 
tion, and is thus extremely useful to students of 
the Bronze Age in the Aegean and eastern Medi- 
terranean. Contacts with Mycenae (the wider 
term mainland is probably more accurate) began 
about the middle of the fifteenth century B. c. 
As at Ras Shamra and Ugarit, Mycenaean pottery 
was imported and later imitated locally through- 
out the fourteenth century. During the thirteenth 
century imports gave way to local imitation, but 
both reflect a continuous Mycenaean influence in 
Cyprus which was not interrupted by a destructive 
fire soon after 1200 3. c., the date the author takes 
for the destruction of Mycenae (nearly a hundred 
years earlier than the date suggested by Wace). 


The Mycenaean period lasted only a short time 
longer at Enkomi. Philistine pottery, which first 
appeared in Cyprus during the thirteenth century, 
took the place of Mycenaean, but the Mycenaean 
tradition survived in shapes and patterns in the 
two stratified levels distinguished by the author 
for the period between the fall of Mycenae and 
desertion of the site abort 1050 B.c. The course 
of events in this period needs to be made clear, 
and stratification showing the transition from con- 
tacts with the west to relations with the east is 
very important. Let us hope, however, that the 
labels “Inferior and Superior Submycenaean ” 
fall into the obscurity they deserve. 

The list of shapes that could be reconstructed 
is useful but incomplete without the undecorated 
pottery, which may well be the bulk of the domes- 
tic pottery. There is also no mention of the 
quantity of pottery examined. In his conclusions 
the author picks his way neatly through theory 
and controversy about Cyprus and its pottery in 
the Late Bronze Age without committing himself 
categorically at this stage of exploration. The 
index, bibliography, and illustrations are adequate, 
though the quality of the photographs is not re- 
markable. The well-meant summury in indifferent 
English can hardly have been necessary, and for 
an American or English reader spoils the pleasure 
of reading the French text. This report, made 
while excavations are still in progress, is particu- 
larly welcome for having been published soon after 
the pottery was found. Too often the labors of 
publication are forgotten in the excitements of 
excavaticn. 

Vronwy Hankey 
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Les religions arabes préislamiques. By G. Rycx- 
MANS. (Bibliothéque du Muséon, Vol. 26.) 
Second edition. Pp. 64, 3 plates. Louvain, 
1951. 


It is fitting that the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of early Arabic religion should come from 
the hand of Professor Ryckmans of Louvain, for 
no living scholar has done more than he to push 
back the mists which still linger over the Arabia 
of pre-Islamic times. The first edition of this 
work appeared in Histoire générale des religions, 
IV (Paris, 1947), edited by M. Gorce and R. 
Mortier. Scholars are indebted to the publishers 
for allowing Ryckmans’ important contribution to 
be detached from the larger work and thus made 
more generally available. The text and bibliog- 
raphy of the first edition have been reproduced 
but unfortunately it was found necessary to omit 
the illustrations. By way of compensation the 
second edition contains a supplementary bibliog- 
raphy (up to 1951) and two pages of additional 
notes as well as three new plates. 

North, Central, and South Arabia are treated 
separately. Ryckmans is at his best in dealing 
with South Arabia. Here the student will find a 
discussion of the temples, priesthoods, oracles, 
offerings, altars, pilgrimages, prayers, magic, pub- 
lic confession of sins, the calendar, etc. From 
the number of subjects touched upon it is evident 
that Ryckmans’ work is of the nature of an ency- 
clopaedic article with extensive bibliographical 
references. The section dealing with Central 
Arabia covers ground which has already been 
dealt with more fully by other scholars but it con- 
stitutes a convenient summary of the present state 
of our knowledge. The section on North Arabia, 
dealing with the religion of the Lihyanites, Tha- 
mudaeans, and Safaites, is the briefest and also 
the least satisfactory part of the work. The pic- 
ture painted of the Lihyanite religion fails to 
indicate the important place held by Allah in that 
faith, while the reference to ‘Aws as one of the 
distinctively Lihyanite gods rests on very pre- 
carious grounds. There is only one reference to 
‘Aws in Lihyanite (JS 272, not 273 as in Ryck- 
mans, p. 50, n. 108) and even it seems to denote 
a tribe or place rather than a god. A reference to 
the goddess al-‘Uzza not noted by Ryckmans on 
p- 50, n. 118, is to be found in JS 58, where she 
appears under the distinctively Lihyanite form 
han-‘Uzza. Ryckmans’ doubts that the element 


-yah in the Lihyanite names ‘Azaryah and 
*Awsyah denotes Yahweh seem quite unjustified 
in view of the fact that Jewish influence is dis- 
cernible in the earlier Minaean and Dedanite texts. 
He maintains that the Safaitic god “Itha‘ or 
Yathit (more probably to be vocalized as Yitha‘) 
is the equivalent of the Greek sdtér rather than 
Jesus. But is any Greek inscription from Syria 
known in which an invocation is addressed to a 
god called Sotér? 

Ryckmans’ identification of the goddess al- 
‘Uzza is also open to criticism. On p. 20 he admits 
that in the Syro-Palestinian region she was the 
morning star, Venus-Aphrodite, but on p. 44 he 
identifies the Sabaean ‘Uzzayan with the sun- 
goddess. It is unlikely, however, that the name 
‘Uzza denoted one deity in the south and another 
deity in the north. On p. 15 he identifies “Ilat 
with the Venus star and makes no reference to 
the much more probable identification of her with 
the moon. In view of the fact that among the 
Southern Arabs the moon held a leading place, 
it is inconceivable that the Northern Arabs found 
no place for her in their pantheon. 

Throughout his discussion Ryckmans renders 
the divine names (’)/h and (’)It, which occur so 
frequently in the inscriptions, by ‘Ilah (Lah) and 
*Ilat (Lat), the vocalizations being nothing more 
than scholarly conjectures. But does this not 
create an unnecessary and unjustifiable hiatus 
between the religion of the inscriptions and Arabic 
paganism as revealed by literary sources, where 
the names are spelled Allah (or al-Lah) and Allat 
(or al-Lat)? It does not seem possible to bridge 
the gap by assuming that the proper names “I/ah 
and *Ilat later developed into Allah and Allat by 
the prefixing of the article -al, for it is highly 
unlikely that the article would be prefixed to 
forms already accepted as proper names. It would 
seem preferable to regard the article al- as an 
integral part of the names from the beginning 
(al-lah contracting to Allah, and al-ilahat to 
Allat). In that case we are justified in always 
rendering the (’)/h and (’)l¢ of the inscriptions 
by Allah and Allat, and the hiatus created by 
Ryckmans’ vocalization is thus avoided. 

The above comments are in no way intended to 
detract from the merits of a profoundly useful 
and stimulating work; they merely serve to draw 
attention to some debatable points. 


F. V. WINNETT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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The Mortuary Temple of Ramses III. Part II. 
(The Excavation of Medinet Habu—Volume 
IV). By Uvo Hétscuer, with contributions 
by Rupotr AntHEs. Translated by Exiza- 
BETH B. Hauser. (Oriental Institute Publi- 
cations. Volume LV.) Pp. xiii + 54, 61 figs., 
42 plates (6 in color). Chicago: UNIVERSITY 
or Cuicaco Press, 1951. 


After an interval of ten years, the publication 
of The Excavation of Medinet Habu has been 
resumed with the present volume, the fourth of 
the series. It forms the concluding part of two 
dealing with the structure of Ramses III’s mortu- 
ary temple. While Part I is mainly concerned 
with the temple proper and with the adjoining 
palace of the king, Part II treats the outer temple 
area and the mortuary chapels behind Medinet 
Habu. The volume also contains a chapter en- 
titled “ Retrospect,” which offers an excellent 
summary of the architectural findings obtained 
as a result of the excavation of the site. The last 
chapter, “ Technical and Artistic Details,” con- 
tains a wealth of information on construction in 
brick and stone, on doors and windows, and on 
the decoration which, at Medinet Habu, had been 
especially colorful, consisting of painted geese as 
well as of polychrome faience and glass inlays. 
A detailed “ Catalogue of Tiles and Other Inlays” 
has been drawn up by Dr. Rudolf Anthes, who 
also contributes a page on the dating of the burials 
in the chapels behind Medinet Habu in addition 
to numerous observations found elsewhere in the 
text. A few short hieratic and Demotic inscrip- 
tions have been dealt with by Professor William 
F. Edgerton. 

Thus a comprehensive picture of all features of 
the temple area has at last been provided. This 
complex of structures differs considerably from 
other temple areas of the New Kingdom. An 
inner wall enclosed the temple which forms an 
architectural unit with the palace and the maga- 
zines surrounding it on three sides. This layout 
was enlarged later by the addition of buildings 
and streets; there were offices and _ barracks, 
stables, cattle yards, and gardens, and this new 
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area, whose nucleus was the inner temple area, 
was surrounded by the Great Girdle Wall, an 
imposing structure nearly 19 meters in height. 
Beyond it lay the much lower Outer Wall which, 
like the Great Girdle Wall, bore watchtowers at 
regular intervals. 

The main interest of the outer temple area lies 
in the two High Gates which offered access 
through the Great Girdle Wall on the east and 
west sides. Only the east gate, a towering fortress- 
like structure, four stories high, has been pre- 
served. The outer walls are adorned with scenes 
of the king’s victorious achievements both in the 
round and in relief, while some of the rooms are 
decorated with wall reliefs of a surprisingly inti- 
mate nature. 

The conception of a temple and palace with all 
their subsidiary buildings shielded by towered 
walls and guarded by fortress-like gates charac- 
terizes the end of the New Kingdom. None of the 
conquering and colonizing rulers who preceded 
Ramses III built a fortified temple in Egypt 
proper, but in the period of retrenchment abroad 
which began with Ramses III, some gigantic 
project of self-assertion at home seems to have 
been thought necessary. Its result was the con- 
struction of Medinet Habu, architecturally an 
impressive monument. As a spiritual document, 
however, the temple-palace-fortress complex was 
too functional an undertaking to match the 
majesty of earlier structures. 

The translation is, on the whole, very competent 
and even. Among the minor flaws only the term 
“hollow relief,” already employed in Volume ITI, 
appears really awkward. “Sunk relief,” now com- 
monly used by art historians and archaeologists, 
would have been a more appropriate expression. 

This volume, like most publications of the Ori- 
ental Institute of the University of Chicago, is 
well produced and very ably edited. Some of the 
photographic plates appear a little too black, but 
this is more than made up by the outstanding 
quality of the color plates. 


BERNARD V. BoTHMER 


Museum oF Fine Arts, Boston 
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The Goddess Anath: Canaanite Epics of the 
Patriarchal Age: Texts, Hebrew Translation, 
Commentary and Introduction. [In Hebrew 
with extra title page in English.] By U. 
CassuTo. Pp. 110 in quarto. With frontis- 
piece and 4 plates. Jerusalem: The BIaLix 
INSTITUTE AND VAAD HA-LASHON HA-IvRIT, 
1951. 


This attractive book contains an Introduction on 
(a) “What are the Ugaritic texts?” (b) “The 
relations between Ugaritic and Old Testament 
literature,” (c) “The Baal Epic.” The main 
body of the book consists of the Anath tablets 
(which are connected with the Baal Epic) in 
Hebrew transliteration and translation with com- 
mentary and detailed notes. Four indices render 
the volume a convenient reference work for schol- 
ars interested in either O. T. or Ugaritic. 

This book is no ordinary publication. More 
than any other work that has appeared for several 
years, it raises the level of Ugaritica as a whole. 
Of special interest is the section on the relation 
between O. T. and Ug. literature. Cassuto points 
out that even the earliest literature in the O. T. 
is highly developed because, as Ug. now shows, 
the Hebrews inherited a polished literary tradition 
from the Canaanites. The distinctive Hebraic con- 
tribution in the 0. T. is therefore not in literary 
form but (as Cassuto would have it) in content; 
“new wine in an old bottle,” so to speak (p. 20). 
Cassuto then shows the common heritage of idioms, 
similes, fixed parallel pairs of words, fixed epithets 
and other terms, clichés, repetitions, and gram- 
matical stylisms. The commentary on the Anath 
tablets constantly shows how the O.T. clarifies 
difficulties in Ug. On pp. 38-41 Cassuto lists a 
number of O. T. obscurities clarified by Ug. How- 
ever, the relationship between Ug. and O. T. litera- 
ture is visible not only from the verbal and stylistic 
criteria pointed out by Cassuto, but from the 
content as well. 

In considering what follows, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that historic writing (as distinct 
from annals and epics) came to fruition, for the 
first time in world history, among the Hebrews of 
David’s time (ca. 1000 B.c.) After his time, 
epic treatment of historic events steadily declined. 
In his time, historic writing prevailed but many 
epic vestiges remained. Prior to his time, the 
Hebraic traditions were to a great extent embodied 
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in epic form, although they have since been recast 
in the prose familiar to us from the Bible. To 
demonstrate this thesis, we must contrast not only 
the style and phraseology, but also the content of 
pre-Davidic and post-Davidic history so that we 
may see how the pre-Davidic features go with the 
content of the Canaanite epics. 

The preoccupation with the birth of a son and 
heir characterizes the pre-Davidic O.T. account. 
The pattern includes divine intervention, annun- 
ciations, and often prayers. O.T. examples in- 
clude the events leading up to the births of Ish- 
mael, Isaac, Samson or Samuel. (In post-Davidic 
times, annunciations are reserved for Messianic 
prophecies rather than for secular history.) In 
Ug., the secular annunciations, and divine inter- 
vention for providing heroes with sons and heirs, 
are attested in both epics dealing with mortals: 
The Keret and Aghat texts. (Though there is 
also an annunciation in the religious sphere; to 
wit, text 77, which contains the prophecy that 
the lunar goddess Nikkal will bear a son to the 
Moon god.) Furthermore, the direct contact be- 
tween man and god (e.g., the intimate conversa- 
tions between Abraham or Moses with God) are 
of piece with the Ug. epics insofar as men like 
Keret, Danel or Agqhat talk face to face with 
members of the pantheon. Indeed Danel and his 
wife entertain a god for dinner, much as Abraham 
and Sarah treat deities to a meal. (Contrast post- 
Davidic history where God is aloof from such crass 
relations with men, and his words are almost 
exclusively mediated through professional seers.) 

The Legend of Keret relates direct contact be- 
tween the hero and the god El, whereby Ei in- 
structs Keret as to the proper rituals and sacrifices 
to perform in order to achieve success; the episode 
includes incubation. All of the main features re- 
cur in Genesis 15, where God personally instructs 
Abraham as to what rituals and sacrifices he must 
perform to ascertain his success; incubation is 
included. 

Another feature of the Canaanite epic is r0- 
mantic marriage. Thus Keret has to overcome 
the greatest obstacles to get his destined bride. 
Keret may be compared with the romantic ac- 
counts of how first Rebecca and then Rachel were 
obtained by Isaac and Jacob respectively, only 
after long journeys, divine intervention, and (in 
the case of Rachel) prolonged disappointments. 
This element persists until David’s time (cf. I 
Sam. 18:17-27% where, after initial frustration, 
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David slays many a Philistine to wed a princess) 
and is in the tradition of Keret, who, after initial 
marital failure, wages an epic war to win a prin- 
cess as bride. Contrast post-Davidic history, where 
nothing of romantic marriage is told about the 
kings of Israel and Judah. 

Still another feature of the Canaanite epic is the 
round or hyperbolic number. Keret’s army thus 
numbers “three hundred myriads,” though an ex- 
peditionary force of 3,000,000 men is unthinkable 
even today, where a single limited objective is 
concerned. This is the key to the schematized or 
hyperbolic numbers of pre-Davidic history. The 
figures for lengths of time and for censuses during 
the bondage and exodus; the prevalence of 40 for 
periods of time;? e. g., for the reigns of the rulers 
(thus David and Solomon) down to the Divided 
Kingdom (when all numerical patterns for reigns 
cease) ; in short, the whole unrealistic and sche- 
matic handling of numbers until (and with less 
frequency after) David’s time is the result of 
casting an epic treatment of history into a prose 
narrative without taking into account the fact 
that poetic hyperbole and schematic clichés are 
incongruous in objective prose history. A striking 
carry-over of a specific number for a specific pur- 
pose is “seventy” to sum up the members of a 
family. In Ug., the sons of Asherah number 
seventy; as do the household of Jacob upon enter- 
ing Egypt (Gen. 46:27) and the sons of Gideon 
(Judg. 8:30; 9: 2,5). 

The epic treatment of the selection of kings, 
as in Keret, is paralleled in David’s anointment. 
Keret’s successor is to be his youngest, not eldest, 
son. The theme of a younger child eclipsing the 
oldest, is emphasized in the Keret text, and recurs 
in the tradition of Israel down to the selection 
of David. The pre-Davidic examples include the 
eclipse of Esau by Jacob, of Manasseh by Ephraim,” 


—_— 





*Commonly in Judges (3:11; 5:31; ete.), where 20 
(divisor of 40) is also common (4: 3; 15: 20; ete.) and 
80 (multiple of 40) is attested too (3: 30). 

*Characteristic of the early narratives, especially in 


of Zerah by Perez, etc. But the anointing of 
David, the youngest of seven (1 Chron. 2:15) or 
eight (1 Sam. 16:10-11) brothers, is strikingly 
matched in the Keret Legend where Keret’s suc- 
cessor is to be his seventh, yea his eighth, son 
(Krt: text 128: I-I1). It is only in such poetry 
where seven can equal eight (i. e., climactically). 
Therefore both the “seven” of Chronicles and 
the “eight” of Samuel hail from a lost poetic 
account of the anointment of David. Any impar- 
tial reader of the account of how Samuel elimi- 
nated the older brothers of David and dramatically 
chose the youngest to be king, will see that the 
treatment is epic, however prosaic the language.® 

This does not mean that pre-Davidic history is 
fiction. But it does mean that the selection of 
what was to be included and omitted, plus the 
approach to and handling of the material, has 
been affected by the poetic origin and subsequent 
prose transformation of the accounts as we have 
them. 

The whole question of Ug. and O. T. relations 
is a problem of major importance that will engage 
scholars for some time to come. Any one working 
in this field should first digest Cassuto’s writings, 
especially The Goddess Anath. Cassuto’s death in 
December, 1951, has deprived Ugaritic and Old 
Testament scholarship of a lucid, erudite, sound 
and productive writer. 


Cyrus H. Gorpon 
Dropsig CoLLEGE 


the Patriarchal Period, are paternal blessings, such as 
Isaac gives Jacob, Jacob gives Ephraim, etc. Blessings 
are featured repeatedly in Ug.; for a specifically pater- 
nal note, note 1 Aqhat 194-5 where Pgt asks her father, 
Danel, for a blessing (cf. Esau’s request for his father’s 
blessing). Also divine blessings are stressed in both 
literatures. 

*Epic language is not entirely limited to the epics 
preserved unchanged in the Bible (such as Exod. 15, 
Judg. 5, ete.) ; it peers through the prose in besaggam 
(Gen. 6: 3) “in that also,” for 8a, far from being late, 
is attested in the early epic Song of Deborah (twice in 
Judg. 5:7). 





Atlas of Islamic History. Compiled by Harry 
W. Hazarp. Maps executed by H. Lester 
CooxkgE, Jr., and J. McA. Smitey. Princeton: 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1951. $4.00. 


Every teacher who has been concerned with 


instruction of classes in Islamic history has be- 
moaned the lack of an adequate series of maps for 
class use. The late Canon Gairdner, for his classes 
in the Study Centre in Cairo, Egypt, used a series 
of colored and line maps prepared under the super- 
vision of Stanley Lane-Poole, which were excellent. 
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but which apparently were printed for private 
circulation, since none of our libraries seem to have 
them. The present volume is a partial answer to 
the need. It consists of twenty colored maps with 
letterpress on the facing page, giving historical, 
geographical, statistical material. Frequently much 
of this material refers not to the map facing it but 
to the next map in the series. Fifteen ot the maps 
are basically the same, showing the Mediterranean 
area from Morocco to Asia Minor eastwards as far 
as the western half of Afghanistan, and from the 
latitude of Prague to that of Addis Ababa. Each 
map is colored and detailed for the period with 
which it is concerned. The first map is the modern 
map of this area, colored to represent heights above 
sea level. The fourteen which follow are colored to 
represent the areas of Muslim and non-Muslim 
political domination for the fourteen Islamic cen- 
turies, 600-1900 A.p. Map 16 is of the Near East 
showing the extent of arable land, desert, forest 
land, etc. Map 17 is a general map for the Cru- 
sades, and map 18 a general map for the Ottoman 
Empire, 1299-1923. Maps 19 and 20 are double 
maps, giving on the left India and Pakistan with 
something of the lands above them, and on the 
right Indonesia (in part) with Burma and China 
to the north. The first map is colored to represent 
land heights, and the second to indicate areas of 
Muslim and non-Muslim political domination. The 
maps are followed by the most valuable features in 
the book, a conversion table for Muslim and Chris- 
tian dates, and a complete index of place names. 
The treatment of the historical maps is domi- 
nated by the question of who conquered what 
territory from whom, which perhaps is a matter of 
some interest to some teachers. The mechanical 
division by centuries has such obvious advantages 
to the map-maker that probably this division was 
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inevitable. What we need most of all, however, 
are maps with stippling that would indicate density 
of Muslim population in the different areas at 
various periods—a more significant indication of 
the spread of Islam. The preparation of such maps, 
however, would demand very considerable work on 
the original sources. Particularly for the modern 
period we need these maps showing density of 
Muslim population for such areas as China, India, 
Central Asia, Central Africa and Indonesia, indi- 
cating the main centres of Muslim concentration. 
Most teachers would probably have been willing to 
sacrifice some of the century maps for more detailed 
maps of the various Crusades and for fuller indi- 
cation of the area of spread of the various groups 
and sects which developed in Islam. The reviewer, 
for example, is constantly plagued by not having 
available a map which shows the distribution of 
the four orthodox madhahib and the various Shi'a 
groups. 

The letterpress has necessarily been limited 
by the space available but is for the most part 
useful, relevant material, accurately presented. The 
compiler has, however, chosen the exaggerated 
population estimates presented to the United 
Nations, and speaks of 365,000,000 Muslims, where 
others of us cannot estimate the figure as higher 
than 280,000,000. It is also somewhat curious to 
see that in the case of Arabic proper names the 
usual forms are generally given in the text and 
accurate transcriptions in brackets, but in the case 
of Turkish names it is the outlandish modern 
Osmanli transliteration that is given in the text 
and the usual form in brackets. 

No praise could be too high for the excellent map 
technique and printing of the Princeton University 
Press. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





The Christian Century in Japan, 1549-1650. By 
C. R. Boxer. Pp. xv + 535, frontispiece, 15 
plates, 2 maps. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Press, 1951. 


The signing of the Japanese peace treaty has 
added new poignancy to the old question of whether 
or not Western ideas and institutions have had, 
or can have, any deep or permanent influence upon 


the life patterns of an Oriental people. It is certain, 
therefore, that The Christian Century in Japan, 
1549-1650, with its wealth of information gleaned 
from hitherto unexploited Portuguese records, will 
be welcomed as a means of gaining a more complete 
and accurate knowledge of Japan’s response to the 
first wave of Western influence. A number of 
eminent scholars, both Oriental and Occidental, 
have become intrigued with this period of Japanese 
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history—it was truly an age of great social ferment 
—but C. R. Boxer’s books and articles make him 
the most eminent Western scholar in that field. 
The book under review, in addition to incorporat- 
ing the results of previous research, includes data 
drawn from the Marsden manuscripts in the British 
Museum and from the Jesuit materials in the 
Ajuda Library at Lisbon. The author claims that 
he has not made any revolutionary change in the 
general picture drawn by James Murdoch in The 
History of Japan during the Century of Early 
Foreign Intercourse (1542-1651), but a mass of 
significant detail has been added and, in some 
areas, the general picture has been revised. The 
book also gains stature from Boxer’s lively style 
and his keen sense of the dramatic. 

The first chapter, an excellent survey of the 
Portuguese advance into the Far East, contains a 
section on the identification of the “ GQuores,” a 
term which is seen frequently in Portuguese ac- 
counts and about which scholars have been in disa- 
greement. Largely on the basis of a recently “ dis- 
covered ” account of Tomé Pires, who was crown 
factor in Malacca between 1512 and 1515 and who 
stated flatly that the “ Lequeos are called Guores,” 
Boxer arrives at a different conclusion: that these 
Guores were actually Japanese merchants and 
sailors sailing in Luchuan vessels. The Guores, 
according to the Portuguese accounts, had warlike 
qualities and were noted as swordsmiths, but such 
generalizations, says Boxer, were valid only in 
reference to the Japanese. The error is ascribed to 
the fact that the Japanese were not permitted to 
call at Chinese ports and, consequently, were forced 
to carry on trade covertly in Luchuan junks. The 
argument is convincing but it is not strengthened 
by the statement that the crews of the Luchuan 
junks were “mainly composed of Japanese, since 
their cargoes consisted almost entirely of Japanese 
and Chinese products” (12). 

The discussion of Portuguese observations of 
Japanese life is particularly valuable for its trans- 
lations of excerpts of Jesuit letters and reports 
dealing with such subjects as the Bon festival 
(51-52), the tea ceremony (52-54), the Tamon 
Temple castle at Nara (54-55), the Kasuga Shrine 
(67-68), and characteristics of the Japanese people 
(74-76). But it is in the following chapter, the 
one devoted to Portuguese trade, that the author 
moves into areas not covered by Murdoch. Here 
we gain a clearer insight into the economic situa- 


tion which made it possible for Portuguese mer- 
chants to obtain high profits from exchanging 
Chinese silk for Japanese silver and which enabled 
the Jesuits to further their missionary program by 
association with this lucrative trade. One comes 
to appreciate the significance of the Chinese trade 
policies which did not permit foreign ships to enter 
Chinese ports and which made it necessary for all 
foreign traders, if they were to obtain Chinese 
goods, to gain control of some off-shore island 
where the goods could be purchased from Chinese 
merchants. It is in this chapter that we also find 
excellent surveys of sixteenth century navigation 
and cartography (123-136). 

In some respects, the treatment of the rivalry 
between the Jesuits and the Friars is not as detailed 
as that found in Murdoch’s book, but there is some 
significant new evidence, such as the excerpt from 
Valignano’s “Sumario” of 1583 which reveals 
that already the Jesuits were well aware of the 
Japanese fear of the subversive aspects of the 
Christian movement : 


Hitherto many of the Japanese lords had a great fear 
that we [Jesuits] were concocting some evil in Japan, 
and that if they allowed the conversion of Christians 
in their fiefs, we could afterwards use them to raise 
a rebellion on behalf of the [Spanish] king who supports 
us; for they could not understand why these monarchs 
should spend such vast sums on the mission, if it was 
not with the ultimate intention of seizing their lands. 
Several lords have told us this openly on many occasions, 
for this is one of the principal allegations of the bonzes 
against us. And now that they know that the kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal are united, this existing suspicion 
would be vastly strengthened by the arrival of new 
foreign religious (sic), and might easily induce them to 
wreak some harm on the local Christians and on our- 
selves. (158-159) 


Under the heading of “Christian Culture and 
Missionary Life” Boxer incorporates the results 
of several of his own special articles on Portuguese 
influence in Japan and adds new material on how 
the Jesuits lived and worked, the position and 
significance of the dojuku (Japanese lay acolytes), 
and the various techniques and methods used by 
the Franciscan and Jesuit missionaries. 

The chapter on “ Pirates and Traders ” is prob- 
ably the most valuable portion of the book. In 
working up to the subject, a survey is made of 
Wako (Japanese pirate) activities prior to 1600. 
It is pointed out that the Wako (who were not 
always Japanese nor always pirates) became most 
active in China during the 1550’s and that there- 
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after there was a rather sharp decline in the number 
and size of the raids. Boxer says that “ the emer- 
gence of a strong central government in Japan, 
which was anxious for peaceful foreign trade, 
gradually tended to dry up the supply of recruits 
at its source” (256). This is not a strong point, 
since the raids had fallen off long before 1587 and 
since the Japanese central government did not 
extend its influence to Kyushu (the main base of 
Wako operations) until that year. The author’s 
subsequent discussion of a more effective Chinese 
defense against the pirates carries more weight. 
But the heart of this chapter deals with the so- 
called Red Seal ship trade which expanded greatly 
in the early decades of the seventeenth century. It 
is shown that in spite of the competition from the 
Japanese Red Seal ships, as well as from the Dutch 
and the English, the Portuguese continued to profit 
most from the Japan-China trade, largely because 
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of their privileged position in Macao where they 
had direct access to the Chinese silk market. 

The final chapters of the book relate to Chris- 
tian persecution and the adoption of the “ Closed- 
country” policy. Although some interesting new 
details are supplied, there is still much to be done 
before we shall understand clearly why it was that 
the Tokugawa Bakufu broke off almost all relations 
with the outside world at just that time when the 
future of foreign trade looked so promising. With- 
out denying the great value of The Christian Cen- 
tury in Japan, we can not but hope, therefore, that 
soon there will be other competent studies, based 
upon a careful and extensive use of both native and 
foreign sources, which will permit a deeper insight 
into Japan’s first violent reaction to Western 
cultural influences. 

DELMER M. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





The Art of Letters, Lu Chi’s “Wen Fu,” A.D. 
302, A Translation and Comparative Study. 
By E. R. Huenes. Bollingen Series, XXIX. 
Pp. xviii + 261. New York: PANTHEON 
Books, 1951. 


Mr. Hughes has here undertaken the important 
task of making intelligible to the Western reader 
an important Chinese work on literary theory. 
One can have only praise for the way in which he 
has gone about the job: the fifteen pages of trans- 
lation of the “Wen fu” are followed by ninety- 
two pages of exegesis, and introduced by two 
chapters, “Lu Chi’s Life and Times,” and “A 
Focusing of the ‘Wen Fu’ in the Light of Liter- 
ary History”; the whole is sandwiched between 
two more general chapters which attempt to assess 
the significance and value of the “Wen fu” to 
Western critical thought. It is a long book and a 
serious one, dealing with a wide range of funda- 
mental problems which reflect the interests and 
concerns of its author. It is not a pedantic book, 
and while net a “ popularization,” it is bound to 
appeal to many readers whose interests are literary 
and philosophical rather than strictly sinological. 
These considerations complicate the task of the 
reviewer, whose duty, it seems to me, is both to 
assess the worth of the book as a work of scholar- 
ship and to judge it in its own terms as the first 


serious attempt to introduce the West to Chinese 
literary theory. Necessarily the second judgment 
is in large measure dependent on the first; at the 
same time it involves considerably more in the 
way of subjective opinion, at least of generaliza- 
tions that cannot be adequately documented 
within the scope of a review. I shall, then, leave 
Mr. Hughes’ theories until I have discussed the 
textual evidence he adduces for them. 

The heart of the book is the translation of Lu 
Chi’s “Wen fu.” As Mr. Hughes states, this is 
not the first translation of the text. He mentions 
the translations by Margouliés,t Alexéiev,? and 
Ch‘en Shih-hsiang,* but unfortunately he had ac- 
cess only to the first. Since the publication of 
Mr. Hughes’ own, a fifth has appeared, by Achilles 
Fang.* Reference to these other translations would 
have saved Mr. Hughes many errors; I shall limit 
myself here to pointing out only a few specimens, 
since there is now no reason for attempting a 
thorough revision of Mr. Hughes’ own translation. 


1G. Margouliés, Le “ fou” dans le Wen siuan (1926), 
pp. 82-97. There is a revised version in his Anthologie 
raisonnée de la littérature chinoise (1948), pp. 419-425. 

2 Bulletin de V Académie des Sciences de VURSS, Sci- 
ences littéraires et linguistiques, 3 (1944), 143-164. 

*“QLiterature as Light against Darkness,” National 
Peking University Semicentennial Papers, No. 11, 1948. 

4“ Rhymeprose on Literature, the Wen-fu of Lu Chi,” 
HJAS 14 (1951), 527-566. 
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Foreword §8: “that I have in a lopsided way explored 
this mystery.” HH is not a “modest” word (see 
“Commentary,” p. 112); it means “ detailed,” 
“every twist and turn.” 

Part I (b) §2: “his spirit was away on a wild gallop 
to the Eight Poles, his mind thousands of cubits 
beneath the sod” jit 854JJ. The line in Chang 
Heng’s “Ssu hsiian fu” (Wen hsiian 15. 16a, cited 
in “Commentary,” p. 117) is no justification for 
this excursion underground; jen measures heights 
as well as depths. 

(c) §1: “he being immersed in phrases pain- 
fully consenting ” Ye RETR - It is of course the 
phrases which are “immersed,” i.e., sunken. 

(e) §5: “He could trust the face of his mood 


not to fall awry” {2 fe ARE: Hsin is adver- 
bial “ truly, indeed.” The Wen hsiian commentaries 
(and the sense of the rest of the couplet) require 
that ch‘ing “feeling” and mao “appearance” be 
coordinate: “There is no discrepancy between feel- 
ing and appearance.” See “Commentary,” p. 128. 

(g) 2: “the [precise] form of the [composition] 
could hardly achieve an identity” FZRE Ak “It 
is hard to shape forms.” 


3: “it was the meaning in control of the 
document $F BJ3Z. “Idea is the controler.” 

4: “whilst it was both shallow and deep” 
HUE PE. “ Between shallow and deep.” 


Part II (a) 3: “admonitions are to make a break [in 
conduct] ” gel}. “Admonitions praise and 
blame.” 


(d) 2: “and whatever you do you must not 


add anything” AN RJ] 4. “ What has been com- 
pletely expressed cannot be added to.” 


(1) 1: “As for the productions fashioned on a 


scale both copious and concise ” Br MT HK. 
“Whether you are to fashion it loose or tight.” 


Epilogue 4: “It gives aid to governors and generals 
when ruin is impending” Ray FUPSHSIE. “It 
saves the way of [Kings] Wen and Wu from impend- 


ing ruin.” Cf. Analects 346: 2¢3R HRB He Hh. 


Neither in his translation nor in his commen- 
tary has Mr. Hughes made clear the true force of 
the statement in the “ Foreword” to the fu that 
“When it comes to grasping an axe to fashion an 
axe handle, the model is not far to seek; still, con- 
sidering the transformations the hand is capable 
of, it is hard enough to put adequately into words.” 
What Lu Chi is saying is that he is writing a poem 
on literature which is itself literature, and so his 
tool provides the model; it is indeed near at hand. 
But given the complexity of the process, it is no 
easy job to describe it, and language may be an 
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inadequate vehicle for his purpose. Still, “ What 
can be expressed will all be found here.” Mr. 
Hughes translates, 


“ [for] when we writers come to grasping axes and hew- 
ing axe-handles, we do, after all, select models 
which are near at hand. 


As for the variations arising from a writer’s idio- 
syncracy, this is a!most impossible for language 
to capture. 


What I am able to put into words is all stated here.” 


After identifying the axe-handle allusion correctly, 
Mr. Hughes goes on to say (Commentary, p. 113) 
“the presumption about the axe-handle is that it 
need not be a perfect model, but just a handy one 
to hew by. So, proud as Lu Chi is of the job in 
hand, his pride is in control, enough for a pretty 
wit to come through.... The sui (after all) is 
good: it seems to point to Lu Chi’s saying to his 
fellow writers, ‘ You know well that, however good 
the ancient models are in theory, actually when 
you start writing you turn to modern patterns.’” 
The sui qualifies not the models, but their near- 
ness; Lu Chi is telling his reader, “ You might 
think this is going to be easy, but. it isn’t.” 
Scattered through the book are numerous trans- 
lations from the Chin shu, from other compositions 


of Lu Chi, from other fu poets, and in Appendices 
a translation of Ts‘ao P*‘ei’s “Essay on Litera- 
ture” (Lun wen) and the first section of Liu 
Hsieh’s Wen-hsin tiao-lung. There is no room in 
a review to deal with all this material, which even 
more than the “ Wen fu” translation teems with 


errors. I have chosen as a specimen three lines 
from Chang Heng’s “Ssu hsiian fu,” because I 
want to take occasion to protest against the ren- 
dering of the title of that fu as “Thought the 
Transcender.” After the courtesy with which Mr. 
Hughes disposed of G. Margouliés’ double boner 
(“ Méditation originelle”), it is ungracious in a 
reviewer to point out that the Chinese A¥ as a 
title can only mean “Thoughts about hsiian” — 
and here Asiian can be translated “the mysterious,” 
“the esoteric,” or possibly “the transcendental.” 
To say that Mr. Hughes’ version is grammatically 
impossible may carry no weight with those who 
believe that Chinese has no grammar; so I will 
cite a few parallel examples: FA# “ Remember- 
ing Friends,”* #7 “Meditating on the Past,” ° 


5 Hsiang Hsiu, “ Ssu chiu fu,” Wen hsiian 16. 15a—16b. 
*P‘an Yo, “ Huai chiu fu,” ibid., 16.21b—23b. 
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834 “Thinking of the Frontier.”* Applying 
Mr. Hughes’ formula, these would become 
“Thought the Friend,” “Thought the Passé” 
and “Thought the Frontier.” One is forced to 
the conclusion that Mr. Hughes’ misunderstanding 
of the title seriously prejudiced his reading of the 
text of Chang Heng’s fu, which is certainly not a 
treatise on thought. Mr, Hughes introduces the 
lines as follows (p. 87): 


“Then came Chang Heng, a composer of long fu poems 
on the great capitals, but moving on from preoccupation 
with external objects to the internal object, thought. 
In this Thought the Transcender he shows extraordinary 
powers of self-detachment, the true poet’s and the true 
meditative philosopher’s ability to externalize and so to 
clarify the operations of the mind. Yet to him, part 
scientist though he was, one of the major achievements 
of thought is the creation of beauty: beauty being a dis- 
covery resulting from the relating of one thing or one 
quality in things with another. The words I now quote 
come from the opening paragraph of his fu. Having 
linked thought with approved emotion and defined pur- 
pose, he said that this combination 
reveals the active nature of things by the construction 
of girdle pendants, linking the moonlight [of pearl] 
with the pink [of jade]: 
collects the autumn blooms of the shy, retiring orchid 
and mixes them with the chiang li: 
beautifies the pleated skirt with fiery colours—confident 
that the dust of time will hardly fade them.” 


I believe it is necessary to place the lines a little 
more firmly in context. The following is my trans- 
lation, beginning with the opening words of the 
“Ssu-hsiian fu,” admittedly tentative in places: ® 


I look up to the esoteric teachings of the former sages: 
Though they are elevated in the extreme, I do not 
shirk them. 
Except in the dwelling of jen, where shall one live, 
Except in the tracks of i, where shall one follow? 
I hold it (hsiian) deep buried in my breast and eternally 
contemplate it, 
Through days and months I do not falter. 
How really excellent are the inner feelings! 
I admire the pure integrity of the ancients. 
I humble myself and stay within the limits, 
I follow the chalk line and do not falter. 
My resolve dangles as though suspended by a cord, 
My sincere heart firm as if bound fast. 
As a pledge of my nature and conduct I fashion my 
girdle pendants, 
I wear on my girdle night-shining pearls and 
branches of the jade tree. 





7Li Po, “Ssu pien,” Works 25.2la (Ssu-pu ts‘ung- 
k‘an ed.). 

8 Wen hsiian 15.1b (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.). I have 
not attempted to supply here the annotation the passage 
demands. 
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I tie on the autumn blossom of the hidden orchid, 
And affix to it the chiang li. 


I adorn the folds of my garments with perfume; 
In truth it will not fade for all time. 


The business about girdle-pendants is of course 
simply an adaptation of a recurring theme from 
the “ Li sao”; °® the whole fw is an elaborate varia- 
tion on the “Li sao,” the “ Yiian yu” and other 
poems in the Ch‘u tz‘u and elsewhere; they are 
all very much a part of the “literary history” 
which is the subject of Mr. Hughes’ chapter. I 
cannot refrain from quoting the remarks which 
follow Mr. Hughes’ version of the three lines from 
Chang Heng (p. 88-9): 


“We must pause a moment and make sure of our 
perspective in relation to these carefully worded state- 
ments. First, in its context the passage can hardly have 
been written without its author, a Confucianist and a 
gentleman, having in his mind the association of beauty 
in symbolic ornament with beauty in noble conduct. 
Second, even with that association taken into account, 
are not the sentiments expressed the trivial conceits of 
a sophistical imagination? On the other hand, should 
they not perhaps startle our Western minds, as if a new 
window were opened on the mind and its powers of 
thinking? The question must be pressed home, for at 
least the traditional tendency in Western philosophizing 
has been to associate transcendency with ‘God’ and 
‘eternity ’ and so rather fail to appreciate the fact that 
the association of the particular colour and sheen of 
pearls with the colour and sheen of the moon is a power- 
ful act of thinking, and that thought has a special 
function to transcendentalize things by relating them. 
So also we have tended to ignore the intellectual urge 
which drives men to enhance the beauty of orchids by 
placing them in juxtaposition to the more feathery plant 
form of the wild parsley. We call this artistic intuition 
and so remove it from the realm of the intellect and 
consign it to—one hardly knows what realm. Chang 
Heng’s idea was otherwise, and so, roughly speaking, 
was the mind of all the double-harness writers of that 
age. It was part of the mind which produced the Wen 
Fu, and, when there it speaks of thought being in con- 
trol of the document, we have to realize that “ thought” 
(ssi) worked from a cosmology in which the universe 
for man consisted of curves complementing the recti- 
linear, light colours complementing dark. On the other 
hand, Chang Heng did not affirm that thought could 
not err. His last word in the paragraph was that 
thought is prone to assume that the vivid colours in @ 
dress are permanent and will not fade.” 


Sober prose has hardly fared better at Mr. 
Hughes’ hands. The following is translated from 


°Cf. Ch‘u te‘u 1. 5a-b, 18a-b, 19a, 41a (Ssu-pu ts‘ung- 
k‘an ed.). 





it, 


at 
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Huang-fu Mi’s “Introduction to the San-tu-fu” 
(p. 85) :7° 


“The fu is that by which an object is followed up and 
headings are made, by which li [reason, principle] is 
amply embodied, this with the wish that nobody can 
add anything. Extending the above, it follows that the 
pattern of writing must be highly beautiful, must break 
the bounds of (conventional) classification and extend 
it. Therefore the language must be completely linked 
together.’ ” 


I would translate the passage in question as fol- 
lows (I include one phrase at the beginning 
omitted by Mr. Hughes) : 

The ancients said that fu was what was recited, not 
sung. Fu takes its theme from natural objects, whose 
aspects and properties are elaborated to the point where 
no one can add anything more. As a work of elaboration 
it must be perfect in style, and as genre of exposition it 
must use the finest in language. 


So much for the documentation of Mr. Hughes’ 
book. I have abstained from taking up his trans- 
lation of the “Lun wen” for lack of space, and 
the Wen-hsin tiao-lung is beyond my competence 
to handle; I should not want the omission to be 
taken as tacit approval of his versions. When it 
comes to the theories and generalizations which 
Mr. Hughes derives from what seems to me a 
serious misunderstanding of his sources, I can 
only lodge a strong protest. I do not believe that 
“this discovery of paiterned prose and semi-verse- 
semi-prose is one of the many major discoveries 
that the world owes to China.” (p. 16). Mr. 
Hughes himself quotes specimens enough from 
English literature to prove the contrary. Mr. 
Hughes professes a great admiration for parallel- 
ism, the “double-harness pattern of thought and 
language [which] underlies and informs much, 
if not most, of the famous prose writings . .. in 
the English language” (p. 16). I should like to 
point out that it also underlies such literary aber- 
rations as Huphues and the Arcadia, and is nota- 
bly absent from the prose of Swift. Surely the 
only safe generalization is that parallelism, a rhe- 
torical device, occurs in many languages and is 
characteristic of the ornate style in both Chinese 
and English; its use is sometimes effective and 
sometimes a perversion. 

Mr. Hughes insists that “ double-harness” writ- 





Wen hsiian 45. 40a. 
“This line and the next are based on Han shw 30 
(“Essay on Bibliography”). 25a (Po-na edition). 


ing serves the ends of clarity and exactness. It is 
true that parallelism is often of use to the reader 
in showing how a particular phrase is to be con- 
strued, and some of Mr. Hughes’ misreadings are 
directly attributable to his ignoring the demands 
of parallel constructions: 


“some [ideas] with a shadowy quality to them kept on 
tap-tapping, some [expressions] which were merely 
echoes ceased twanging.” (p. 97) 


Here the translation is parallel enough to be sure, 
but in his commentary Mr. Hughes gives a literal 
version which is hard to reconcile with it: 


embracing [shadow] ones all strike (or tap) cherish- 
ing echoes ones cease twanging 


The discrepancy between fm all (pronoun) and 
4 cease (verb) should have warned the trans- 
lator that something was amiss; the variant %, 
which Mr. Hughes rejects out of hand as an 
“emendation,” is a perfect guide to the meaning 
of 3, “altogether, all”; in fact, the three words 
are interchangeable in this context. As for Mr. 
Hughes’ dilemma about shadows being audible, the 
obvious answer is that it is the poet who “ taps” 
and “twangs.” 

How far Mr. Hughes has missed the true nature 
of parallel prose appears in his commentary on 
the paired terms —F and ZH (p. 120): 


“T thought at first that I had caught Lu Chi napping, 
and he ought really to have had his ‘blink of an eye’ 
in the statement about seeing, and the ‘moment of time’ 
in the other sentence. But, of course, he meant it as 
it is, and it makes sense. I am reminded of early as- 
tronomers looking at the setting sun and the rising moon 
in the blink of an eye, and then, if one may put it so, 
the fingers of their minds reaching out and linking the 
two objects of attention between thumb and little finger. 
Further, if anyone thinks Lu Chi is talking ‘ pure hyper- 
bole’ here, in fact ‘nonsense words,’ I should like to 
ask him whether that combination of visual and mental 
finger-spanning by watchers of the heavens was not in 
fact the beginning of the science of astronomy.” 


I have nothing to contribute to the history of the 
science of astronomy, but I can assure Mr. Hughes 
that the two terms could have been interchanged 
without impairing either the sense or the effect of 
the phrases in which they occur. 

I approve almost wholeheartedly what Mr. 
Hughes set out to do in this book (I except the 
“Life and Times” chapter as an example of fic- 
tionalized biography), for we surely need anno- 
tated translations and meaningful exegesis of the 
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basic texts of Chinese literary theory. Perhaps 
others will be tempted to follow in the path Mr. 
Hughes has so boldly marked out and, by avoiding 
the traps into which he has fallen, furnish a more 
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reliable guide to this highly articulate tradition 
of letters which has developed quite independently 
of our own. 


JAMES R. HIGHTOWER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





The Prehistory of Japan. By GrErarp J. Groot, 
S.V.D., edited by Brrrram S. Kraus. 
vii + 128 pages, 11 figures, 11 maps and 58 
collotype plates. New York: CoLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY Press, 1951. Price: $8.50. 


The fact that until quite recently the cultural 
prehistory of Japan has been very inadequately 
known to Western archaeologists stems in part 
from the linguistic barrier, and in part from the 
very highly specialized nature of the subject. But 
Father Groot, who has made an intensive study 
of the prehistoric Japanese materials during the 
past fourteen years, has achieved the first com- 
prehensive account of the exceedingly complex 
Stone Age sequence of this interesting archipelago 
that has appeared to date. In so doing he has not 
only laid the ground-work for future research in 
this area, but also he has brought into focus cer- 
tain problems with which trained investigators in 
the field of Far Eastern archaeology will one day 
be forced to come to grips. 

Fundamentally archaeology is a branch of learn- 
ing which is concerned primarily with considera- 
tions of an historical nature—v7. e. time. As 
regards this factor, the sequence of Japan’s pre- 
historic cultures rests on a fairly reliable founda- 
tion, insofar as certain key regions are concerned. 
Especially on the Tokyo Plain, the application of 
two techniques—stratigraphy and cross-dating, on 
the one hand, and differential frequencies of 
marine and freshwater molluscs in addition to 
geologic studies, on the other—has resulted in the 
establishment of a clearly-defined culture sequence, 
the elucidation of which is the really great con- 
tribution of this book. But it is in extending this 
sequence to other parts of Japan—Kwansai, Shi- 
koku and Kyiishu, to the south, and Tohoku and 
Hokkaido on the north—that the author gets into 
difficulties, which are in the main of a geographi- 
cal nature. To be sure, in such areas as Kyishu 
and Hokkaido there is as yet very little controlled 
excavation to go on. Nevertheless these areas are 


treated in such a way that it is apparent that 
Father Groot is not particularly concerned with 
the concept of sloping cultural horizons and their 
significance in prehistoric archaeology as a whole. 
Since Japan is a country of vast extremes both 
with regard to climate as well as topography, it 
seems reasonable to assume that regional variation 
and local adaptations to particular environmental 
phenomena also took place in these islands during 
Stone Age times. This is further emphasized by 
the fact that at present one finds a highly special- 
ized 20th century industrial civilization in the 
south and central portions of Japan, while the 
north is inhabited by the primitive Ainu, who in 
a very real sense represent Stone Age survivors 
persisting into modern times. 

Father Groot is quite correct in turning to 
Northern Asia for the cultural affinities of many 
of the elements that constitute the Jomon Com- 
plex. But almost all the sources he quotes are 
some fifteen to twenty years old, and he seems 
quite oblivious of the existence of recent publi- 
cations by Soviet archaeologists dealing with sites 
in Eastern Siberia. For instance, there is no men- 
tion whatsoever of Okladnikov’s very important 
survey of the Lower Amur Valley, the prelimi- 
nary report on which was published in Sovetskaia 
Arkheologia in 1936, while Menghin’s “ Welt- 
geschichte der Steinzeit,” which appeared in 1931, 
is quoted as an up-to-date source. Admittedly, one 
again encounters a language barrier in attempting 
to handle Russian publications, but nonetheless 
this is no justification for totally ignoring their 
existence. 

On page 10 one finds the rather startling and 
incorrect assertion that “Japan had no glacia- 
tions,” but the evidence on which this statement 
is based is not discussed. Actually there is abun- 
dant evidence for rather extensive and severe 
Pleistocene glaciation in the mountains of Japan, 
and the authorities who have studied the phe- 
nomena associated with these events include such 
names as Imamura, Kano, Oseki, Sasa, Tanaka, 
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and Yamasaki. However, in a book that is pri- 
marily concerned with materials of Post-Glacial 
age, this error doubtless can be overlooked. Never- 
theless it does tend to make one somewhat sus- 
picious of other rather dogmatic and completely 
undocumented statements that appear in other 
connections in the text. 

The author makes a strong plea for classifying 
the so-called “Proto-Jomon Culture” as Meso- 
lithic, but the basis for this contention that there 
is a basic and fundamental difference between 
what is called “ Proto-Jomon,” on the one hand, 
and Jomon, on the other, is by no means clear. 
In point of fact the term Neolithic is now gener- 
ally used by Old World archaeologists to connote 
an economic stage of development —1.e. food- 
producing or agricultural economy, as opposed to 
a food-gathering complex based on hunting, fish- 
ing and collecting. Since there is absolutely no 
evidence whatsoever that agriculture was practiced 
until the very end of Jomon times (Angyo Stage), 
when the knowledge of cultivated plants together 
with domestic cattle was acquired from more ad- 
vanced Yayoi sources, it is essentially correct to 
regard the Jomon people as “ food-gatherers with 


pottery.” But to differentiate between a Proto- 
Jomon and a true Jomon Culture on the basis of 
the contention that one is Mesolithic and the other 
Neolithic, which is Father Groot’s argument, is 
misleading in the extreme. 

This book will be welcomed by advanced stu- 
dents and specialists in the field of Far Eastern 
archaeology. The plates are excellent, as are the 
descriptions of the successive pottery wares, asso- 
ciated artifact types and burials found in the very 
rich sites of the Tokyo Plain. (Certainly some 
photographs, ground-plans and sections of the 
latter would not be amiss.) Likewise to be com- 
mended are the lists of the Jomon sites presented 
in Appendices D and FE, as well as the extremely 
useful bibliography. Finally Bertram S. Kraus, 
who has very ably edited Father Groot’s manu- 
script, and the Columbia University Press should 
be congratulated for the part they have played in 
making The Prehistory of Japan available to 
Western scholars for the first time. 


HatiaM L. Movivus, JR. 
PeaBpopy Mvsevm, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches. IV. Band. 
Der konfuzianische Staat II. Krisen und 
Fremdvélker. By Orro FRANKE. Pp. 596. 
Berlin: W. DE Gruyter & Co., 1948. 


This monumental work, which represents the 
result of a lifetime of research, began to appear 
in 1930 and was intended to cover Chinese history 
from its beginnings to 1912. When the author 
died in 1946, the first five volumes of the book 
were written, covering Chinese history down to 
the end of the Mongol period. The volume under 
review deals with the period between 960 and 
1280, the Sung and Mongol dynasties and the 
non-Chinese dynasties of the Kitan, Hsi-Hsia, 
Kara-Kitai and Ju-chen. The book contains the 
text without the footnotes, which will follow in 
the fifth volume now in print. A full review of 
the book will, therefore, have to wait until the 
documentation is published, and only preliminary 
remarks can now be given. 

As the previous volumes, this one differs from 
all other “ Histories” in that it goes back to the 
original Chinese sources, mainly the dynastic his- 


tories, and rejects such compilations as the T*ung- 
chien kang-mu or its “adaption” to the French 
de Mailla. But Franke is fully conscious of the 
fact that all official and most private Chinese 
sources are biased, in that they are written by 
Confucianists and represent Confucianist ideology. 
He has, therefore, engaged in a critical analysis 
of this bias, in order to get the facts. This is a 
difficult task, especially for the Sung period; it is 
easier for the Mongol dynasty, as we have much 
material from other, non-Chinese sources, which, 
although representing another bias, can be checked 
against the Chinese data. Another great difficulty 
for anyone writing about these periods is the tre- 
mendous size of textual material for these periods: 
it is practically impossible for a single scholar to 
read all or even all important texts of the period, 
and preliminary studies previously done by others 
are limited to a few articles and books on special 
themata. For the Sung period, we have a few 
studies on Sung philosophy, art, and poetry ; some 
articles on Sung economy were published in China 
after the books had been written, and reliable 
studies on Sung society still do not exist. The 
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author, therefore, had to do a kind of pioneer 
work, and his achievements deserve highest ad- 
miration. No doubt further research will revise 
details, but for a long time to come the book will 
be the best and most up-to-date book on the politi- 
cal history of the tenth to thirteenth centuries. 
A “History” can never be descriptive of facts 
only. Interpretation of facts is unavoidable and, 
in my belief, necessary. Here, different viewpoints 
are possible. The philosophical basis for the 
author’s interpretation has been given in the intro- 
duction to volume 1, and the reader should make 
himself acquainted with it; he might agree or 
disagree with it, but he will certainly have to 
admit that the approach of the author clarifies 
many developments which the sources report. On 
the other hand, I am sure the author would admit 
that one or many other different approaches are 
possible and might give insight into other fea- 
tures of Chinese history or shed a different light 


upon facts already known. It is the author’s con- 
viction that the Chinese empire is shaped mainly 
by Confucianism and its “universalistic ” world- 
conception. Regarding this as the idea underlying 
the course of Chinese history, he follows its de- 
velopment through the ages and sees the changes 
in Chinese political history, the structure of the 
empire and its administration in the light of this 
idea. As a consequence of this viewpoint Franke 
pays more attention to political history than to 
social and cultural history. It is natural, therefore, 
that chapter 8, which deals with Sung Culture, 
economy, administration, science and art, is not 
the strongest one of the volume, while, probably 
due to the different type of source material, the 
corresponding chapter on Mongol culture (chapter 
9, part 4) is much richer. 
Wo.tFraAM EBERHARD 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 





Das Mahaparinirvanasitra. Text in Sanskrit und 
Tibetisch, verglichen mit dem Pali nebst einer 
Ubersetzung der chinesischen Entsprechung 
im Vinaya der Milasarvastivadins. Auf Grund 
von Turfan-Handschriften herausgegeben und 
bearbeitet von Ernst WALDSCHMIDT. 3 vols. ; 
pp. 524. Berlin: AKADEMIE-VERLAG, 1950, 
1951. (Abhandlungen der deutschen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse [vols. 2 and 3, 
Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst].) 


This important work, which all Indologists will 
welcome, concludes and crowns many years of 
patient and fruitful labor by one of the leading 
Indologists of Germany. It presents for the first 
time in an Indic language a northern version of 
the siitra (MPS) which deals with the Buddha’s 
death, or parinirvana, along with the main events 
preceding and following it. The corresponding 
Pali (abbreviated MPP) is the Mahaparinibbana- 
suttanta, DN 16 (ii. 72-168), but the northern 
version incorporates also the following Mahasudas- 
sanasuttanta (DN 17, ii. 169-199), which as W. 
shows was originally part of it, and has been sec- 
ondarily given an independent status in the Pali. 
The author has published earlier “Die Uberliefe- 


rung vom Lebensende des Buddha, eine vergleich- 
ende Analyse des Mahaparinirvanasitra und seiner 
Textentsprechungen” (2 vols., Abh. d. Akad. d. 
Wiss. in Géttingen, ph.-hist. Kl., Dritte Folge, 
Nr. 29-30, Gottingen, 1944, 1948; abbreviated 
“ Ueberlieferung ”), a valuable analysis of the siitra 
with German summaries of all known parallels to 
each section; also “ Beitrige [so abbreviated] zur 
Textgeschichte des Mahaparinirvanasitra,” Nachr. 
v. d. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. zu Gott., 1939, pp. 55- 
94 (see below); and “ Wunderkriafte [so abbre- 
viated] des Buddha,” Nachr. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in 
Gott., ph.-hist. K1]., 1948, pp. 48-91 (contains the 
text, not reprinted in the full edition, with trans- 
lation, of a section not found in the Tib. and Chin. 
translations and evidently an intrusion into the 
“ Sanskrit ” text, tho W. cites approximate paral- 
lels from other Chinese works). All these earlier 
publications are integral parts of, or important 
supplements to, the work under review, which 
cannot be fully appreciated without them. 


* Abbreviations used, in addition to those explained in 
the first paragraph: Av = Avadanasataka; BHS = Bud- 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit; Dict. = my forthcoming BHS 
Dictionary; MIndic = Middle Indic; Mv = Mahavastu; 
Siks = Siksisamuccaya; SP = Saddharmapundarika; 
W. = Waldschmidt. Two numbers separated by a period 
refer to the “ Vorginge ” and paragraphs of W.’s text; 
but if preceded by (§)§, they refer to the numbered 
sections of my forthcoming BHS Grammar. 
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For convenience of reference, W. divides the 
text into 51 “incidents,” Vorginge, and each Vor- 
gang into numbered sections or short paragraphs. 
In Volumes 2 and 38 he prints in four parallel 
columns, on oppposite pages, the “Sanskrit” 
(really BHS; see below) text, its Pali parallels, 
a Tibetan translation, and a German translation 
of a Chinese rendering (both Tib. and Chin. from 
the Vinayaksudrakavastu, part of the Vinaya of 
the Milasarvastivadins) ; comparison of the four 
versions is thus made very easy. Volume 1 repro- 
duces in transcription the precise readings of his 
253 pieces of manuscript-leaves, none of them com- 
plete (a very few so near it that the slight lacunae 
are easily restored), and many extremely frag- 
mentary, brought by German expeditions from 
Turfan and now (I hope) in Berlin. Use is also 
made of two other fragments from the Stein col- 
lection, published by La Vallée Poussin, see Vol. 1, 
p. 84, making 255 in all; these Nos. 254-5 are not 
listed in the “ Konkordanz,” Vol. 1, pp. 97-101, 
which lists W.’s 253 numbered pieces with the sec- 
tions of the text to which each pertains. W. shows 
that they belonged originally to four mss., the 
remnants of which contain considerable parts of 
the text (tho only with numerous lacunae, many 
of which are extensive), plus about twenty small 
fragments or groups of them, originally from other 
mss. There is, naturally, quite a bit of over- 
lapping ; in a few fortunate cases as many as four 
ms. fragments help in constituting a single sen- 
tence or paragraph. On the other hand not a few 
sentences, or even paragraphs, are wholly lost, and 
for many others only a few words, or even a few 
syllables, have been identified in the fragments. 

The mere work of arranging these scattered bits 
in their proper order must have been arduous in- 
deed, but the picture-puzzle seems to have been 
very successfully solved. Fortunately the Tib. is, 
for the most part, a very close and literal transla- 
tion; the Chinese is less so, yet on the whole close 
enough to be very helpful. The Pali also helps, 
but less than Tib., even counting in some parallels 
to short passages found in other Pali works than 
MPP. Waldschmidt has undertaken, as far as 
possible, to fill in the innumerable lacunae, great 
and small, relying for the sense on these transla- 
tions and Pali parallels, and for the language 
partly on parallel passages in MPS itself (it is so 
repetitious that this can often be done on a large 
scale), partly on parallels from other BHS works 
(the Divyavadana and AvadanaSataka, in particu- 


lar, contain some rather long ones) ; in default of 
either, he is often able to reestablish the text from 
known linguistic correspondences with the wood- 
enly literal Tib. In general, he seems to have 
been successful in restoring at least the general 
sense, and a close approximation to the language, 
of nearly the whole text; he deserves our grateful 
felicitations. 

Attention must be called to the “ Beitrige ” 
(above), consisting of two very important essays. 
The first, on “ Der letzte Ausspruch des Buddha,” 
offers a new and in my opinion very attractive 
explanation of the Buddha’s last words. Originally, 
W. thinks, Buddha’s last act, before lapsing into 
coma, was to bare his eighty-year-old body to show 
the monks that even it was not exempt from the 
ravages of time: “‘ All conditioned states (sam- 
skadra) are transitory!’ These were the last words 
of the Tathagata.” No version retains precisely 
this form; later generations could not admit 
human decay in the Master’s body. But together 
they all seem to point to it; it is the common 
denominator which explains them all, and inci- 
dentally provides a magnificently impressive back- 
ground for the Last Words, which have always 
seemed (to me at least) insufficiently motivated, 
in the familiar Pali version. The second essay 
deals with “Die letzte Mahlzeit des Buddha,” an 
even more complicated and difficult subject. Here 
too I am strongly inclined to agree with W.’s con- 
clusion, which he states with great modesty and 
reserve, after taking full account of the various 
discordant versions. Originally there was no men- 
tion of any special dish at Cunda’s meal, and even 
the versions (only two, out of six or seven quite 
independent ones) which introduce that feature 
(Pali sikaramaddava, whatever it means, quite 
possibly a pork dish; one Chinese version, mush- 
rooms) did not intend to imply that this food 
caused Buddha’s death; the Pali commentators 
clearly support W. on this last point, which is 
highly important. 

I wish I could stop here; it seems ungracious 
to find any fault with such a great and valuable 
work. Of course one can not blame W. for calling 
the language of MPS “Sanskrit”; most Indo- 
logists would do so, up to now; I call it Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit. But would W. not agree that, 
whatever one calls it, it is essentially the same 
language as that used in (at least the prose of) 
the Saddharmapundarika? If so, I should have 
expected him to be influenced by the wise words 
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of Liiders (his teacher, I believe), in Hoernle, Ms. 
Remains 161: “There is no reason conceivable 
why e.g. such forms as abhdsanta, ticuh, sampra- 
kampitah, nadante sma, should have been altered 
into bhdsimsu, avocu, samprakampayisu, and 
nadinsu, whereas the reverse is easily intelligible 
as an attempt at sanskritizing the text . . . the 
text of the [SP] to which both the Central-Asian 
and the Nepalese MSS. go back was written in a 
language that had far more prakritisms than either 
of the two versions.” If this is true, an editor 
who finds a “ Prakritic” or hybrid form in such 
a text should carefully preserve it; and if he finds 
in different mss. a regular Skt. and a non-Skt. 
form for the same word, he should (at least as a 
rule) adopt the latter in the text, as presumably 
older, the former being a Sanskritization by a 
copyist or redactor. 

W. has done exactly the opposite. With only a 
few exceptions, he has eliminated the many MIndic 
or hybrid forms found in his mss., as if he were 
doing his best to make the MPS read like an exer- 
cise in Skt. according to Panini. Of course the 
writers of the mss. themselves, or rather no doubt 
their predecessors, began this pious work, but why 
should we carry it further, and eiiminate the 
“bad” (MIndic or hybrid) forms which they 
overlooked? It is only fair to add that W. is not 
at all exceptional among editors of BHS texts. 
Most of them, like him, seem to have regarded the 
language as just bad Sanskrit, Sanskrit manqué. 
They seem to assume that the authors intended 
to write Sanskrit; possibly that the non-Skt. ele- 
ments, or many of them, are due to ignorant 
copyists; and at any rate that it is an editor’s 
duty to make the text as correct Sanskrit as possi- 
ble, within limits which vary in individual cases. 
If there is a trace of “irregular” (non-Skt.) 
samdhi left in W.’s edition, it can only have been 
by oversight; but the mss. have many. Interest- 
ing, and characteristic of the habits both of the 
writers of the mss. and of most modern editors of 
BHS texts, is a phrase found in 34.4, mostly in 
two mss., which read (parentheses denote variants 
of one ms.): . istika mapita(ny) abhiivam 
sauvarnd rajata(h) vaidiryamayad(h) sphatika- 
mayad(h) saptapaurusa ardhacaturthapaurusd ca... 
Note that one copyist, in his learned zeal, put on 
a visarga even in rajata(h) where Panini would 
not approve; yet he failed to correct the lack of $ 
in -paurusé before ca. Few things seem to me 


clearer than that the original text had final @ (not 
ah or a) in all the last six adjectives; also that 
older mapitany (or °nt), § 9.98, was “ corrected ” 
to mapitd in one ms. W. presents the whole phrase 
in perfect Sanskrit guise. 

In n. 1 to Vol. 1, p. 7, W. lists a few “ Prakrit- 
isms” (far from a complete list) ; he fails to state 
there that, except the gerunds in -itvé from com- 
pound bases, he has in his edition “ corrected” 
nearly all of those listed (and a considerable num- 
ber of others). Note that in 9.15 one ms. has dosa, 
the other dvesa; the latter is printed in W.’s edi- 
tion. Even without ms. support he “ corrects” 
icchisyamas to esis® 48.10; prabandhate to °badh- 
nate 7.9; jagrte to jdgarite 10.12; Amrapdli or 
°li, repeatedly, to Amra® 11.1 ff. ; dadanti to dadati 
12.8 (in a verse, thus spoiling the meter) ; cyavitva 
to cyutva 17.9; dharma as adj. (a form repeatedly 
found in BHS, see Dict.), with fem. °md, recorded 
scores of times and with complete consistency in 
all mss., to dharma, fem. °mi, 34.40 ff.; why he 
leaves the instr. sg. abhijnaya 40.44 I do not know. 
Strangely, he lists mukuta (34.167; 47.17), the 
regular Skt. form, as a “ Prakritism” and emends 
it to makuta, which in fact is MIndic and BHS. 
Perhaps worst of all is his treatment of démantra- 
yati, which is extremely common in the mss. (I 
believe they never read °te), and is invariably 
(dozens of times) emended to °te; not only that, 
but the 1 sg. °yami of this verb becomes °ye 28.28, 
and °yatt with 3 pl. subject, a commonplace feature 
of BHS, § 25.10, becomes °yante 34.26. This is 
almost being plus royaliste que le roi; Boehtlingk 
in BR, after citing the Dhatup. mantrayate, im- 
mediately adds “haufig auch act.”; I have not 
studied Skt. usage on the point, but relying on BR 
for the active as a Skt. form, I have not even in- 
cluded dmantrayati in my Grammar and Dict.; 
anyhow, it is certainly common in BHS (e.g. 
°yatt Mv i11.62.15; °yet, for °yati in a parable, SP 
105.4). W. keeps in his text -pposah 6.14 (in a 
verse, pp m.c., § 2.77 ff.; v.l. p for pp; = Pali posa 
for Skt. purusa) ; riicitvad and rificisyanti (to rii- 
catt) occur in the un-paralleled Vorgang 36b (see 
Ueberlieferung 216) which is not in W.’s edition. 

I conclude with some miscellaneous corrections, 
and other notes, restricting myself to what seems 
relatively important: 4.19 rdtrimvdsdya, one cpd. 
word (Dict.), ‘to spend the night’; 5.12 the ms. 
clearly intended vanikpatha, ‘trade, traffic’ (W. 
reads vaniryathd and emends) ; 7.5 read tiilabimbo- 
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adhanair for °bimbopanair; 7.9 visrjya palvalam, 
“abandoning the watery places” (so Buddhaghosa 
on the Pali; not with Ueberlieferung 62 f.) ; 13.5, 
7, and 31.56, read durbhiksam ... krechram, kan- 
tiradurlabhah pindako ... with Av ii.83.8 (°dur- 
lambhah), supported by readings of the variously 
corrupt mss.; (13.8 and 11) read -sémantakena 
with ms. (Dict.); (14.20, 44.13, and) 45.8, read 
pralopa-dharma (Dict.; W. praloka-, but no such 
word exists; neither p nor & in mss.) ; 15.6 read 
with ms. pascadbhaktapindapatapratikrantah (one 
word, Dict.; same 28.24); 19.7, 8 read with ms. 
simparaya, which is not only BHS but also Skt., 
for W. em. sam°; 20.2, in Ueberlieferung 124, 
line 12, read Kusthagrimaka instead of Kusigra- 
maka, and delete “(== KuSinagara)”; correctly 
ibid. 126, 128; 30.5, interesting is dvilayati, seem- 
ingly denom. from Skt. dvila, but actually a ra- 
tionalization of BHS dgilayatt — Skt. *4-gla-, 


‘get weary’ (in Mv iii.206.3 read mda... dgilayatu, 
for mss. dgira°, Senart em. wrongly); 31 (Wun- 
derkrafte).76 Brahmanah Sabhipateh (gen.), in- 
teresting rationalization or hyper-Sktism (not 
known to me otherwise) for the usual Saha(m)patt ; 
31.80-81, usmagata, mirdhan, ksdnti (here put 
before mardhan), and laukika-agr(y)adharma (the 
four nirvedhabhdgiya), see Dict., are clearly ex- 
plained in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa, La 
Vallée Poussin (6 vols., Paris and Louvain, 1923- 
31), vi.163-169; 34.51, read with ms. (adhi)va- 
sanaém (commoner than W.’s em. °nam); 34.53 
for (ki)van (the ms. reads vam) read (ke)vam; 
the BHS stem, as in Prakrit, is keva (Dict.) ; 
kiva(nt) is only Pali (and once RV) ; 34.69, read 
with ms. sottarocchadupata (ucchada, Siks 208.11, 
Dict.). 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Jayadaman. Edited by H. D. VELANKAR. (Hari- 
tosamala, No. 1.) Pp. 60+ 175. Bombay: 
HaARITOSHA SAMITI, 1949. 


The Haritosha Samiti is a society founded by a 
group of Professor H. D. Velankar’s students as 
a tribute to him and is directed towards promoting 
research through the publication of critical editions 
of old Sanskrit works. In connection with this the 
Samiti has established the Haritosha Mala to pub- 
lish studies by Professor Velankar and his students. 
The present work, the Jayadaman, is the first in 
the series. 

The book is divided into four sections: (1) an 
Introduction, pp. 7-60 (arabic numerals) ; (2) the 
four editions of the Sanskrit texts and commen- 
taries, pp. 1-113 (nagari numerals) ; (3) a Classi- 
fied List of Sanskrit Metres, pp. 114-160 (nagari 
numerals); and (4) an Alphabetical Index, pp. 
161-175 (nagari numerals). 

The Introduction is in four parts. In the first 
part, pp. 7-30, Professor Velankar, a leading 
authority in the field of Sanskrit prosody who has 
been conducting an intensive investigation of San- 
skrit and Prakrit meters during the past years, 
discusses the origin of the Sanskrit metres from 
the three main meters of the Vedic poets, the Anu- 
stubh, the Tristubh and the Jagati, to the com- 


paratively large number of meters described to be 
in use in the twelfth century, A.p., by Sanskrit 
prosodists. Here the author offers his explanation 
of the introduction of the Yati or metrical pause 
in the middle of a line and its effect on the forma- 
tion of new meters. This section will be of great 
interest and stimulation to students of prosody. 
The clarity of its presentation makes it invaluable 
as an introduction to the understanding of the 
mechanics of Indic meters. Part II (pp. 31-46) 
takes up the metrical texts and their authors and 
Part III (pp. 46-55) the manuscripts upon which 
the texts and commentaries of the editions are 
based. Two of these old and important works, 
the Jayadevachandas and the Chandonusasana of 
Jayakirti, are published here for the first time. 
The third work is Kedara’s Vrttaratniakara and 
the fourth the ChandonuSadsana of Hemachandra. 
Part IV describes the arrangement of the Classi- 
fied List of Sanskrit Metres given on pages 114-160 
(nagari numerals). 

The Jayadaman is an auspicious beginning to 
the Haritosha Mala. Congratulations are to be 
offered Professor Velankar and the Haritosha 
Samiti and best wishes for continued success. 


ERNEST BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Phonemics of Old Tamil. By C. R. SANKARAN. 
(Deccan College Monograph Series, 7.) Pp. 
71. Poona: Deccan CoLLEGE PosTGRADU- 
ATE AND RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1951. 


The title of this monograph is likely to lead the 
reader to expect a systematic presentation of Old 
Tamil phonology based on a critical assessment of 
all pertinent evidence. In his Introduction the 
author properly emphasizes the limitations in- 
volved in treating the phonology of a language no 
longer spoken, and indicates how the analyst may 
hope to overcome these—i. e. on the basis of “ com- 
parative evidence, internal (from the language 
itself, however scanty the direct evidence) or ex- 
ternal (from related dialects or languages) and 
on historical evidence (earlier or later stages of 
the language)” (p. 10). However, with regard to 
Old Tamil, Sankaran seems convinced that “we 
meet with the accurate description of phonemes of 
the Old Tamil language, built apparently on the 
results of phonetic study, in Tolkappiyam, which 
is the oldest descriptive Tamil grammar” (p. 9). 
Thus, far from being a treatment of Old Tamil 
phonology, or even an investigation of Tolkap- 
piyam “in the light of modern phonemics” (p. 
58), the present paper takes as its point of de- 
parture the unproven thesis that we may accept 
a phonemic analysis “as revealed by some of the 
tell-tale sitras of Tolkippiyam” (p. 10), which 
Sankaran renders phonemic in the process of trans- 
lation. These siitras thus translated provide the 
occasion for an extended discussion of the author’s 
views as to the essential nature of speech, par- 
ticularly as these are embodied in his “ alpha- 
phoneme theory” which seeks to provide a theo- 
retical justification for the linguist’s segmentation 
of the speech continuum. 

The first siitra of Eluttatikaram, the section of 
Tolkappiyam devoted to phonology (?), is ren- 
dered by Sankaran as follows: “The thirty sound- 
classes (phonemes) from a to » except the three 
non-linear phonemes are termed Eluttu” (p. 11). 
The translation given by P. 8. Subrahmanya Sastri 
in his Tolkappiyam Eluttatikaram, Vol. I, Madras 
Oriental Series, No. 3, to which Sankaran makes 
reference, is this: “The thirty (sounds) from a 
to n except the three secondary ones are termed 
Eluttu.” Sankaran offers no justification for his 
“phonemicization ” of the sitra, which might 
possibly be taken to state merely that of the sym- 


bols used in writing Old Tamil thirty are called 
“eluttu” (letters?), while the remaining three 
have the special status of being “represented by 
dots (in script)” (p. 47). Without some justifi- 
cation of his interpretation of the siitra it seems 
rash of Sankaran to claim that “the very fact that 
in the first sitra of Tolkappiyam, Eluttatikaram, 
itself we meet with the statement that there are 
only thirty linear phonemes in Old Tamil, nulli- 
fies Caldwell’s unwarranted assumption of the con- 
vertibility of surds and sonants in ancient Tamil” 
(p. 11). To assert further, as Sankaran does, that 
we may not set up a phoneme of vowel length 
“for otherwise he (that is, Tolkappiyar) would 
not have stated that there existed thirty phonemes 
(12 vowels and 18 consonants), but would have 
said instead that there existed only 25 phonemes 
(7 vowels and 18 consonants)” (pp. 11-12), is not 
only rash, but false, for even if one were to grant, 
for the sake of argument, that Tolkappiyar’s state- 
ment implies that no two vowels differed only with 
respect to length, it does not follow that Sankaran’s 
conclusion must be true. 

The three “ non-linear phonemes” are the kurri- 
yalikaram (reduced 1), kurriyalukdram (reduced 
u) and aytam, which “ Tolkapppiyar actually con- 
sidered some kind of articulation with great force 
in the expulsion of air from the lungs” (p. 45). 
Reduced wu is found only in final position after a 
consonant (p. 43), and if a following word begins 
with y this reduced wu is replaced by reduced 1 
(p. 45). Aytam occurs only after a short vowel 
and before a voiceless consonant which is in turn 
followed by a short vowel (p. 22). In duration 
each of the “non-linear phonemes” is equal to a 
consonant, that is, half a matra (p. 44, fn. 104k). 
Further, “the three non-linear phonemes share a 
common property, viz. close juncture, that is, in 
actual articulation there is the absence of any in- 
terruption in the breath stream between the non- 
linear phoneme and the neighboring consonant” 
(p. 45), although unfortunately no evidence is 
presented in support of this statement. These ele- 
ments are also distinctive in that they “have the 
same ‘ place of articulation’ as the consonant (pre- 
ceding in the case of i and % and following in the 
case of dytam) (which is the sufficient condition 
of their occurrence)” (p. 47). 

On the basis of the information Sankaran gives 
us about the phonetic values and distributions of 
the thirty-three elements with which is concerned, 
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the phonemic status of at least the three “non- 
linear” ones seems doubtful. For example, although 
reduced 1 is restricted to word final position before 
a following y, where reduced u does not occur, 
Sankaran apparently accepts it as an independent 
phoneme. His statement (p. 45) that Tolkappiyar, 
in siitra 411 of the Eluttatikaram, distinguishes 
between short 7 and reduced 7, and that we must 
therefore agree that they were phonemically dif- 
ferent is not sufficient to establish the phonemic 
status of reduced 1. The “non-linearity” of an 
element would appear to reside in its very limited 
distribution ; i.e. an element having restricted dis- 
tribution is “non-linear,” particularly if it can be 
said that under certain conditions it is shortened 
and “approaches more pointedly to (i.e. ‘tends 
to, mathematically speaking) the conceptual non- 
linearity ” (p. 43). Sankaran’s insistence that the 
presence of the consonants next to which his 
“non-linear phonemes” occur is the “sufficient 
condition for their occurrence,” and not merely a 
necessary condition, is unfortunate, since if taken 
literally it cannot be true, while if we assume that 
he has in mind also some sort of zero phoneme 


marking word division, then it would seem to 
deny to these doubtful elements the independent 
status he otherwise insists on ascribing to them. 
Nowhere is there a hint of the fact that juncture 
or non-linear phonemes are set up in order to 
avoid the need to talk about entities like San- 
karan’s “non-linear phonemes” and to permit 
their assignment to phonemes enjoying a wider 
distribution. 

The present monograph serves to indicate in 
some measure the sort of detailed information 
contained in Tolkappiyam. If it fails to establish 
satisfactorily the status of Tolkappiyam as the first 
phonemic analysis of Old Tamil, it does demon- 
strate the usefulness of this work to anyone con- 
cerned with the phonemics of Old Tamil. It is to 
be regretted that Sankaran chose to take as his 
point of departure the view that Tolkappiyar’s 
siitras are phonemic statements, and thus deprived 
us of an explicit statement of the considerations 
forming the basis for his opinion. 


LEIGH LISKER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Untersuchungen tiber Texte des friihen Advaita- 
vada. 1. Die Schiiler Sankaras. By Pav 
Hacker. (Akademie der Wissenschaften und 
der Literatur in Mainz. Abhandlungen der 
Geistes- und Socialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1950, Nr. 26.) Pp. 166 [1907- 
2072]. Wiesbaden: Franz STEINER VERLAG, 
1951. 


Dr. Hacker is a young German scholar whose 
publications have appeared only since the war. 
His published work has dealt exclusively with the 
philosophy of Sankaracarya and with the San- 
karan school of Vedanta. First to appear was a 
brief article in Die Welt des Orients* on Sankara’s 
illusionism. This was followed by a translation of 
the UpadeSasahasri* and by a brilliant study in 
the ZDMG* of certain doctrines and technical 
terms peculiar to Sankara. Now comes the work 
under review, a careful and detailed examination 





71948; pp. 240-249. 

*As Heft 2 of the Religionsgeschichtliche Texte her- 
ausgegeben von Gustav Mensching (Bonn, 1949). 

*Vol. C (1950), pp. 246-286. 


of the philosophy of Sankara’s immediate pupils. 

The greater part of the present work is devoted 
to an analysis of Suresvara’s Natskarmyasiddht 
and Padmapada’s Paicapddika. Both these ninth- 
century philosophers name Sankara as their 
teacher. The last ten pages of Hacker’s work 
take up the Srutisdrasamuddharana and the Hasta- 
malaka-slokah, the Hastamalaka-slokah being given 
in translation. The purpose of the whole study, 
the author tells us, is to render precise the doc- 
trinal individuality of these pupils of Sankara, 
especially insofar as they show a deviation from 
the teachings of the master as expressed in the 
Brahmasitrabhasya. That there are points of dif- 
ference is clearly shown by Hacker’s analysis. 
Hacker feels that these points of difference may 
be used as criteria in determining the genuineness 
of other works ascribed to Sankara. So much so, 
indeed, that at one point (p. 1939) he claims: 
“es ist moglich, bei der Beurteilung der Echt- 
heitsfragen uber das Ergebnis ‘entweder von San- 
kara oder von einem seiner nachsten Schiiler 
verfasst’* hinauszukommen.” This claim is made 


In general, German scholars have felt that no more 
than this is possible. See O. Strauss, Udgithavidyd, 
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with specific reference to Hacker’s judgment that 
the Hastimalaka-slokah are by an immediate pupil 
and not by Sankara. The claim seems justified in 
this particular case and one will admit that 
Hacker’s methods may furnish criteria for many 
more cases which previously have seemed inde- 
terminable. 

But the value of Hacker’s work extends beyond 
questions of genuineness and of the ascription of 
particular texts. This monograph is the first 
strictly historical study of Sankaran Vedanta that 
I have read. Hacker is overmodest about his ac- 
complishment in this regard, saying that “ his- 
torische Entwicklungen aufzudecken wird das 
Ziel kiinftiger Bestrebungen sein miissen” (p. 
1910). But taking the present work in combina- 
tion with his article in the ZDMG, it seems to 
me that he has already laid the foundations for 
a history of several extremely important trends 
in Indian philosophy. These discoveries are not 
simple nor can they be recorded in a few simple 
words. In what follows I shall limit myself to a 
notice of one of them. I can assure the reader 
that if he will peruse Hacker’s study with care, 
he will find several others. 

One of the most important terms in Sankara’s 
philosophy is avidyd. It is because of avidyd that 
one fails to realize one’s identity with brahma. 
In the ZDMG Hacker has discussed Sankara’s use 
of the term avidyd, his synonyms for it, and his 
definitions. This collection of material shows how 
far Sankara’s concepts are from those of the 
classical kevalddvaita, as seen for example in the 
Vedantasdra. Avidya to Sankara is primarily a 
psychological concept. It is by no means equated 
with mdyd as the material cause of the phenominal 
universe.© Again, Sankara is noticeably indis- 
posed to define its nature. Is this avidyd real? 
Whose is it? Where does it reside? Hacker points 
to a striking passage of the Brahmasitrabhasya: ® 


p. 57, n. 7, and the first page of Kathe Marschner’s Zur 
Verfasserfrage des dem Samkardcdrya zugeschriebenen 
Brhadaranyakopanisad-Bhagya (typescript; Berlin, Al- 
fred Lindner Verlag, 1933). 

5ZDMG, C, 250: “Die avidya ist bei Sankara, im 
Gegensatz zu andern Advaitins, mehr eine psychische 
Affektion (klesa) als eine kosmische Macht (éakti).” 
P. 274: “Es ist zu beachten dass die Gleichsetzung von 
avidya und mayd mit ndémaripa und avyakta nur in 
Identifizierungsreihen vorkommt. Stehen sie fiir sich, 
dann haben die Worter ihre spezifische Funktion, und in 
keiner der vielen Stellen, die wir in den vorhergehenden 
Abschnitten betrachtet haben, sind sie vertauschbar.” 

* Brahmasitrabhasya 4.1.3, quoted ZDMG, C, 256. 


Whose then is this unenlightenment it may be asked. 
To which we reply, “Yours, since you ask about it.” 
But, [says the objector] according to scripture I am 
God.” [To this unexpressed implication that God must 
also be unenlightened Sankara answers:] “If you are 
so enlightened as to know this, then you must know that 
unenlightenment is no one’s.” 


Hacker might also have compared Sankara on 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4, 4.6 (Anandasrama 
No. 15, p. 636, line 1ff.) and perhaps on Gita 
13.2 (Anandasrama No. 34, p. 371, line 15 ff. of 
S’s comm.), where the same trick is used and the 
argument is developed in greater detail. But the 
main point is clear. Sankara refuses to give any 
real locus for avidyd and at the same time avoids 
the statement that avidyd itself is unreal. 


Not so SureSvara. Avidyd resorts to and be- 
longs to the Self (Hacker, Unters., p. 1973). But 
this does not imply an ultimate duality. The 
whole dichotomy of substratum and superstratum 
itself rests on avidya (p. 1974-75). 


This difference of master and pupil is most 
instructive. Hacker forbears comment, perhaps 
reserving it for the “kiinftigen Bestrebungen.” 
But surely this much is clear. Sankara’s careful- 
ness in dealing with avidyd is due to a very real 
logical problem. It is all very well to deny misery 
and transmigration, ascribing them to the effect 
of illusion, but to say that illusion itself is an 
illusion is much like saying that one doubts that 
one doubts. It pulls down the whole fabric of 
illusion. Sankara often disparages logic, perhaps 
because he was aware of its pitfalls. But SureSvara 
marches boldly where his master feared to tread. 
SureSvara, as Hacker points out (p. 1923), is an 
extremely emotional author, one in whom religious 
or mystical considerations always take precedence 
over intellectual ones. In regard to the difficulty 
under discussion, it seems to me that SureSvara’s 
statements are utterly illogical. 


The question is also examined by Padmapada. 
Padmapada also gives brahma-dtma as the locus 
of avidya. Brahma-aitma is from the beginning of 
things accompanied by avidyd (p. 2018). But in 
Padmapada’s case these statements are not non- 
sense, for he introduces another concept. Avidya 
is not real, but it is not unreal either. Its mo- 
dality is inexpressible (p. 2017-18). We have 
here the beginnings of a multi-value system of 
logic within the school of Sankara. The system is 
not yet perfect, for Padmapada, as becomes clear 
from Hacker’s analysis, only sometimes distin- 
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guishes between irreality and indeterminability, 
not always.7 But Padmapada represents a great 
logical advance over SureSvara. 

I feel that the juxtaposition of such statements 
accomplishes much for our knowledge of the his- 
tory of Indian philosophy. The ideas of the teacher 
have been altered; a new idea has been introduced. 
As with most honest historical inquiry, so also 
with Hacker’s, discovery has led not only to new 
insights but to new problems as well. Hacker 
shows that this concept of inexpressibility (anirva- 
caniyatva) ANTEDATES Sankara. It is found in 
Mandanamisra (7 DMG, C, 255, n.1). In Padma- 
pida it is new only as applied to the philosophy 
of Sankara (Unters., p. 1931). Where the idea 
arose and why Sankara, who must have known of 
it, disregarded it, remain to be explained. There 
are still many lands for the historian to explore. 

In one respect only do I feel that Hacker’s 
method could have been improved: that is, by not 
having limited the area of inquiry into Sankara’s 
work to the Brahmasitrabhdsya. At several points 
it seems to me that it would have been well to 
bring to bear passages from Sankara’s other works. 
For example, on p. 2054 Hacker says: 


7Padmapada attempts to reconcile his two attitudes 
to the world as follows (Unters., p. 2025): “Nach der 
Aufhebung durch Erkenntnis des wahren Sachverhaltes 
kann das illusorisches Objekt, und als solches letzlich 
die ganze Welt, als absolut nichtseiend (asat) bezeichnet 
werden; vorher aber “ist es seinem Wesen nach das 
unbestimmbare, anfanglose Nichtwissen.” 
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Wie nun dieser adhydsa verliuft, dariiber sagt San- 
kara (Nirn. p. 25 i.e. Brahmasitrabhasya) kurz, dass 
“das Inwendige Selbst auf den Inneren Sinn usw. tiber- 
tragen” wird. Nach den Uhberlegungen seines Schiilers 
stellt sich der Vorgang komplizierter dar. Er erliutert: 
“ Das reine Inwendige Selbst wird auf den Inneren Sinn 
iibertragen; auf andere Dinge dagegen wird der Innere 
Sinn iibertragen, nachdem er durch die Ubertragung des 
Geistigen (auf ihn) apperzeptionsfahig geworden ist. ... 


But this is nothing more than Sankara himself 
says in his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad.* To quote only from the Brahmasitra- 
bhasya seems to me to give a false impression of 
Padmapada’s originality. On the other hand, to 
have contrasted the whole of Sankara’s work with 
the whole of his pupils’ might have swollen the 
present monograph to unwieldy proportions. And 
again, we must remember that this is only part 
one of Hacker’s Untersuchungen. 

In concluding, one may compliment Hacker on 
his thoroughly honest adherence to the texts he 
has chosen and on his ability to distinguish be- 
tween the finest shades of meaning, an ability that 
does him credit not only as a philologist but as a 
philosopher. If the history that he finally writes 
is to be built all of such stones, it will be a noble 
work indeed. 


DantiEL H. H. INGALLS 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 





8 Viz. on Brhadéranyaka Upanisad 4.3.7 (Ananda- 
Srama No. 15, p. 535, esp. lines 5 ff.). In view of Kathe 
Marschner’s dissertation and of the words of Suresvara 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt that the Brhadé- 
ranyakopanisadbhasya is by Sankara. 





Selections from Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
with English translation and notes. By JoHN 
BroucH. Pp. viii+ 157. London: Luzac 
AND Co., 1951. 


The professor of Sanskrit at the School of Ori- 
ental and African Studies, University of London, 
has here performed the meritorious task of pro- 
viding a selection of readings in classical Sanskrit 
literature of the belles lettres branch, for students 
who are just beyond the beginner stage, but not 
yet fully qualified to handle texts in the seminar 
fashion. For such students in this country, and 
probably in Great Britain too, reading matter has 
been hard to come by. Certain long texts, such as 
the Pancatantra and some of the dramas, are 


available, but variety has been practically impossi- 
ble. Of the typical kavya nothing has been really 
accessible in the way now provided by Professor 
Brough. 

His selections are arranged in order from very 
easy to very difficult. The initial selection is un- 
familiar —canto xxvii of Jayaratha’s Haracarita- 
cintamani. This is the legend of the origin of the 
Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, a legend which is much 
better known in the versions by Somadeva and 
Ksemendra (Somadeva’s version is in Lanman’s 
Reader). This is followed by the Savitri tale from 
the Mahabharata, 19 anthology verses, three songs 
(i, x, xii) from Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, canto ili 
of Kalidisa’s Kumarasambhava, three cantos (xix, 
xx, and part of xiv) of Bhatti’s Ravanavadha 
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(otherwise the Bhattikiavya), part of chapter ii of 
Dandin’s Dasakumiaracarita, and canto vi of Kavi- 
raja’s Raghavapandaviya. That students should 
be introduced to kavya of the classical type, such 
as the Kumiarasambhava and the DaSakumiara- 
carita, is beyond dispute, and there is much to be 
said for an introduction also to the more developed, 
not to say decadent, productions such as the 
Bhattikavya, with its secondary intention of illus- 
trating the forms taught by the grammarians 
(this is the so-called sdstrakdvya), and the Ragha- 
vapandaviya, which narrates, by an elaborate series 
of puns, the double story of Raghava and the 
Pandavas (the so-called Slesakdvya or dvisamdha- 
nakdvya). 

It is obvious that the introduction of students 
to difficult kavya works requires a great deal of 
commentary in some form or other, either in the 
Sanskrit of the Hindu commentators, a method 
unsuitable for the students for whom this book is 
being provided, or in elaborate English notes with 
more or less translation at the most difficult points, 
or in the form of a complete translation with a 
minimum of additional notes to supplement the 
interpretation implied in the translation. Brough 
has elected the third method, and has put the 
text on the left-hand pages, the translation on 
the right-hand pages, and the notes at the end 
(pp. 145-157). Clearly this is the most reasonable 
method to use for Bhatti, Dandin, and Kaviraja, 
authors whose Sanskrit is very difficult indeed. 
It is probably the easiest method also for Kalidasa, 
Jayadeva, and the anthology verses. But the first 
selection and the Savitri tale would hardly seem 
to require so much aid as a complete translation, 
even though it is supposed that they will be used 
by students “to supplement class reading... 
during the latter half of their first year of study ” 
(p. vii). First-year students in Sanskrit in this 
country are not likely to be far enough on to use 
this book “to supplement class reading,” since 
they are seldom making Sanskrit their major 
study. Brough probably has in mind the student 
whose time can be claimed completely by the San- 
skrit professor and who is doing nothing but 
learning Sanskrit. Such a student has probably 
finished all the classical Sanskrit in Lanman’s 
Reader or an equivalent; that being so, it seems 
unlikely that the translation of these first two se- 
lections is necessary—or am I completely misjudg- 
ing Brough’s intent and the student’s capacities ? 

The decision to give all this text in translitera- 


tion rather than in Devanagari is a little surpris- 
ing. The purpose is given: “... in the learning 
of languages written in an Oriental script... in 
the initial stages reading is extremely laborious 
and slow . . . to acquire a sound working vocabu- 
lary in a foreign language, the important thing is 
to meet words as often as possible, and not merely 
in word lists, but in a context” (p. vii). Hence 
the decision. Again, if Lanman’s classical selec- 
tions have been read, the Devanagari script should 
have been so well mastered that transliteration 
would hardly be necessary. Here too a difference 
of opinion is probably based on different experi- 
ence and different classes of students. Certainly 
Bruno Liebich must have had much the same 
objects in mind when in 1905 he published his 
Sanskrit-Lesebuch with the texts in transliteration 
and a translation at the foot of the page. 
Probably no two scholars will agree on all de- 
tails of the transliteration of Devanagari. Three 
points may be commented on. (1) This book indi- 
cates in general all word divisions except where 
coalescence of vowels results in a vocalic phoneme 
that belongs to two words at once (a “link- 
phoneme ”’) ; in the reviewer’s opinion it would be 
good to follow fairly common Western practice 
and help beginners by assigning the link-phoneme 
to the first word and indicating by an apostrophe 
at the beginning of the second that sandhi has 
here produced a link-phoneme. (2) A problem of 
word division arises for everyone when an interro- 
gative word with base morpheme ka- is followed 
by a particle (e. g. cit or cana), the phrase having 
“indefinite” meaning instead of interrogative. 
Are these to be written with or without word 
division between them? The criterion that might 
seem really decisive in classical Sanskrit is the 
type of sandhi between the morphemes: it is 
clearly external, i.e. the type occurring between 
words in a sentence and between members of com- 
pounds. Since these collocations are not treated 
as compounds, they should be (“by definition”) 
made up of separate words, and accordingly I 
should separate them in transliteration. The fact 
that cit and cana are called “enclitics” makes no 
difference; if the enclitic conjunctions ca, tu, hi 
(even in its form hy which occurs before a vowel 
beginning the next word) are written as separate 
words (and they are in this book), there is no 
reason derivable from their “ encliticness ” against 
writing cit and cana as separate words. In this 
book we always find kaSscit, kasmimScit, katham- 
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cana, etc. (3) Consistency has not been achieved 
in the treatment in external sandhi of final m 
before stops and nasals. The classical language 
has an option here: m becomes either anusvara 
(m) or a nasal homorganic with the following 
stop or nasal (Wackernagel, Altindische Gram- 
matik, I, §283b8; Whitney’s grammar is con- 
fused in its statement). The use of anusvdra in 
all occurrences (including that before labials) is 
adopted by such good Indian editors as Sukthankar, 
as well as by Lanman (in his Devanagari, though 
not in his four pages of transcription!). This book 
wavers badly (misprints may be suspected occa- 
sionally) ; e.g. on pp. 38, 1. 224 has sambhasama- 
niyah but 1. 221 has sampraptah; on p. 23, 1. 23 
has santénam; on p. 44, 1. 316 has °sannibhah— 
but examples need not be multiplied. 

Other misprints have been found besides those 
already noted, not many but worrisome for begin- 
ners. E.g. p. 36, 1. 177 manasepsitam for mana- 
sepsitam, 1. 186 satam for satim, p. 48, 1. 367 
Samena for Samena, p. 62,1. 558 tatha for tathda. 


A few other notes follow. 

The author of the Haracaritacintamani is, to be sure, 
called Jayaratha on the titlepages of the edition (Kavya- 
mili 61). However, the text itself, both on its first page 
and in all its colophons, calls him Jayadratha, though 
it is recorded that in the colophon to the lst chapter 
one of the two mss. used (the one indicated by the sigil- 
lum kha) read Jayaratha. The histories of the literature 
vary in usage. Both Winternitz and Keith used the form 
Jayaratha. M. Krishnamachariar, History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, and S. N. Dasgupta and S. K. De, 
A History of Sanskrit Literature, Classical Period, vol. 
I, p. 323, use Jayadratha, the latter relying on the form 
given in the printed text and reported also by G. Biihler 
in his Report on Kashmirian mss. It is probable, then, 
that Jayadratha is the preferable form, and so I decided 
in listing this work as item 1068 in A Union List of 
Printed Indic Texts and Translations in American 
Libraries (New Haven, Conn., 1935). The question is, 
however, perhaps still arguable. 

The remaining notes are concerned with the Sivitryu- 
pikhyina, which it is a pleasure to see again presented 
to students in a reader.t Brough has reproduced the text 
given in the Poona critical edition,*? certainly the correct 
procedure. He has, however, at times deviated from the 
edition, sometimes for a reason that one can see, some- 
times not and occasionally a new reading has been pro- 
duced by one of the usual processes operative in the epic 
transmission! Examples of the last are: p. 22, 1. 13 
(Poona ed. 3.277.10), where suripint “ fair of form” is 


1Bopp (1829), Kossowiez (1861; Russian), Kellner 
(1888), and Caland (1917) are not readily accessible, 
nor is P. V. Kane’s Mahdbhdratapravesika (1912). 

*Or has he used some other edition? Certainly not 
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given instead of svaripint “in her own form,” there 
being no ms. warrant recorded for suripini, and yet it 
fits the context well; p. 52, 1. 415 (3.281.54), vacah is 
given instead of yamah, with no ms. warrant, but fair 
sense. 

P. 28, 1. 83 (3.278.4) and p. 52, 1. 435 (3.281.63): 
the compound kimartham is separated into two words. 

P. 32, 1. 146 (3.279.4): sdlavrksam is read (with 
many mss., of course) instead of the edition’s sdla°. 

P. 34, 1. 161 (3.279.10): the edition’s yadda, which 
has the wavy line indicating doubt, is replaced by yathda, 
as read by practically all Southern mss. 

P. 36, 1. 190 (3.280.1): kdle bahutithe vyatikrante 
“when many moons of time had passed.” Even a fairly 
free translation should not have anything more than 
“when many days of time had passed ” or “ when a time 
of many days had passed”; see F. Edgerton, “ The San- 
skrit ‘ suffix -titha-’” in India Antiqua (Leyden, 1947), 
pp. 109-112. 

P. 38, 1. 214 (3.280.13): dhydna-yoga-pardyand “ ab- 
sorbed in deep meditation.” This translation, like that 
of Roy, “immersed in contemplation,” quite neglects 
giving a meaning to yoga. Surely F. Edgerton’s demon- 
stration (“The meaning of sinkhya and yoga,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology XLV [1924], 1-46, esp. 37-46; 
The Bhagavad Gita [Harvard Oriental Series 38, 39; 
Cambridge, Mass., 1944], II, 62-69) that yoga in many 
passages of the Gita means “discipline, disciplined ac- 
tivity,” provides a suitable meaning here as it does for 
dhydnayogaparo in Gita 18.52: “ absorbed in the disci- 
pline of meditation.” 

P. 40, 1. 233 (3.280.22): me is read with three mss. 
instead of the edition’s mdm; not very good gram- 
matically. 

P. 40, ll. 252-255 (3.280.32-33). The edition is aban- 
doned in two places in these lines. The first, atandrita 
“ unwearied ” in 1. 252 instead of the edition’s anindita 
“blameless,” cannot be justified, since it is recorded for 
only two mss. The other change, 1, 254 avarjayantiva 
patim for the edition’s hypermetric anuvartati tu bhar- 
taram, is based on the critical note which gives dvarja- 
yantiva patim for four mss., but it can hardly be de- 
fended. Sukthankar quite rightly adopted his reading 
without the wavy line. The first two lines: “ The 
blameless woman was observing her husband in all his 
states (i.e. to see whether he was continuing well or 
was about to die) ; for she thought that he was (already) 
quite dead, as she remembered the sage’s words regard- 
ing his fate (or, his death).” The form smaran must 
be taken as a non-Paninean form for smaranti (as 
Brough says); we shall probably have more light cast 
on this when Andrew Yarrow’s Yale dissertation on epic 
non-Paninean verb forms is published. For the meaning 
given to sarvdvastham cf. avasthd in ll. 477 (3.281.84) 
and 486 (3.281.88). 


the “Southern recension” of P. P. S. Sastri, if it in- 
cludes the lines interpolated in the southern manuscripts 
utilized for the Poona edition. I do not have Sastri’s 
edition available, and have not thought it worthwhile to 
go through all the available texts, in readers and the 
vulgate editions. 
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P. 46, 1. 342 (3.281.383): kdmyayd and the edition’s 
kamaya are both fairly well guaranteed; kdmayd is the 
lectio difficilior. 

P. 48, 1. 355 (3.281.387): tad is given instead of the 
edition’s doubtful yad. Agreement between two K mss. 
and all S mss. except one would seem to speak for tad. 

P. 48, 1. 374 (31.281.43): tvad rte (surely to be 
printed as two words rather than as a compound) has 
not been translated: “ except from you.” 

P. 50, 1. 385 (3.281.46): sdévata- is read instead of 
the edition’s better attested sdévati. 

P. 50, 1. 395 (3.281.49): the edition reads satpuru- 
sesu with a wavy line under sat-; Brough omits sat- in 
his text. 

P. 54, 1. 467 (3.281.79): drséye is omitted in the trans- 
lation: “ when the wood is light and can be seen.” 

P. 56, 1. 474 (3.281.82): hi is read with some mss. 
instead of the edition’s ca; ca is translated. 

P. 56, 1. 500 (3.281.95): tadd of a very few mss, is 
read instead of the edition’s tathd. 

P. 58, 1. 513 (3.281.101): vimrjyd° of a very few mss. 
is read instead of the edition’s pramrjyd°. 

P. 58, 1. 516 (3.281.102): yogaksema-, as often, is 
difficult because of lack of particularity in the context, 
but yogaksemartham hardly means “for your ease and 
comfort,” even though this might fit the context, in 
which Satyavant is too weak to carry the ax and Savitri 
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carries it yogaksemartham. The long excursus on yoga- 
ksema by Hanns Oertel, The Syntax of Cases in the 
Narrative and Descriptive Prose of the Brahmanas I, 
pp. 223-232, is concerned with the Vedic use only. How- 
ever, it is clear that an epic passage can have, at the 
most general, some such meaning as “ welfare, well- 
being,” i.e. she carried the ax “for their welfare,” to 
guard them from danger. A more particular meaning 
of the traditional kind —“ Erhaltung des Vermdgens,” 
“security of possession, security of property, keeping 
safe of property ”— ought, and may, refer to keeping 
the ax from being lost or stolen! Then: ‘“‘ You can 
fetch the fruits from here tomorrow; but this ax of 
yours I’ll [not leave behind, but] carry, to keep it safe.” 

P. 64, 1. 590 (3.281.31): the edition has ca na which 
is transposed to na ca; the evidence on the whole speaks 
for the edition. 

P. 64, 1. 596 (3.282.34): eva, attested by only two 
mss., is read instead of the edition’s iva. 

P. 66, 1. 613 (3.282.43): the mss. vary between ni- 
majjamdnam and nimajyamdnam, the later being, of 
course, hyper-Sanskritic; the edition reads the former, 
Brough the latter with the even more hyper-Sanskritic 
-jjy-; Wackernagel, op. cit. I, § 139a. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





The Tribal Art of Middle India. A personal 
record by VERRIER Etwin. Pp. [17] + 214; 
229 figures, of which 4 are colored. Bombay: 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1951. 


This picture book forms a pleasant punctuation 
in Elwin’s long series of detailed books about the 
many and varied communities of the Central India 


“primitive ” or “tribal” area. It seems to be 
essentially a sampling of the art forms used by 
most of the tribes, and at no point does it pretend 
to give exhaustive collections of motifs or to ana- 
lyze them very profoundly. The impression one 
gets is similar to that created by such semi-popular 
books as Douglas and d’Harnoncourt’s Indian Art 
of the United States (New York: The Museum 
of Modern Art, 1941) or Linton and Wingert, 
Arts of the South Seas (ibid., 1946). And yet 
there is a difference. Those books depend on a 
body of earlier detailed work, while this one is, 
almost without exception, the first report on the 
matters it touches. It can have great value as a 
guidebook to others who may wish to know where 
to go in India to collect and study. 


If I say that is “almost without exception” 


the first report, the qualification means only that 
Elwin has constructed the book in part (as he 
acknowledges in his preface) by collecting, usually 
without much change, material that he (or rarely 
others) had presented earlier in books or journal 
articles. E. g. his final chapter (XXII, The Saora 
Pictographs) is based on his article in Marg, vol. 
2, no. 8, pp. 35-44, repeats the text of that article 
with only minor change, and adds a few more 
examples (incidentally, the illustrations are much 
better printed than in Marg). One important set 
of objects that were published earlier are not indi- 
cated as such in the preface; of the six Juang 
combs illustrated (figs. 48-53), four were earlier 
shown in Elwin’s monograph “ Notes on the 
Juang” (Man in India, vol. XXVIII, nos. 1 and 
2 [double number], pp. 1-146); one other was 
given in that article (p. 100); those in the book 
are better printed than in the journal. But, if 
technically the book is not the first report of all 
the material it contains, it is certainly that in 
spirit. 

Most important are the many brilliant bits of 
analysis and synthesis in the “ Introduction” (pp. 
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1-8), even though they are none of them carried 
very far. Reference is made to the caste-like as- 
pects of the manufacture of certain articles (e. g. 
Hindu carpenters make the funerary pillars of the 
Bison-horn Marias, employing types and patterns 
that they use for no other community; the Panos 
make cloth in several styles, one for the Saoras, 
a different one for the Konds; etc.), to the over- 
whelming impression of difference in the art forms 
favored by the different communities (another 
caste-like feature in the area), to the progressive 
disuse of these arts following on a progressive 
Hinduization, and to other general questions. On 
p. 1 Elwin rather disparages the artistic value of 
the art presented in the book. It seems to me that 
he claims less for it than he might have, and that 
in comparing New Guinea, West Africa, and 
American Indian arts with the works at Ajanta 
and Ellora to the detriment of his Central Indian 
tribal art, he is doing a grave injustice to the 
latter. Cert: inly the Saora pictographs, the combs 
of the Juang and of the Muria, and much of the 
wood carvings are not negligible. 

A discussion of historical connections and dif- 
fusions would carry us too far, and only a point 
or two can be mentioned here. The panels of wood 
carving on Santal marriage litters (figs. 83-85), 
the carvings on funerary pillars (chap. X), the 
carved door panels (chap. XI, esp. figs. 105, 114- 
116) irresistibly call to mind the low-relief deco- 
rative stone-carving of Hindu temples; it is to be 


remembered that the eastern end of the tribal area 
abuts on the Orissan coastal plain with its elabo- 
rate stone temple architecture, and that tribal 
contact with the temple art of this area is neither 
rare nor (in all probability) only recent. At a 
much more detailed level, the heraldic disposition 
of the two elephants in the Saora lintel in fig. 173 
is a pan-Indic motif, which is to be seen, of course, 
also in the modern quasi-Westernized coat-of-arms 
of Travancore state. Much detailed work of col- 
lection, descriptive analysis, and comparative study 
with other classical and modern Indian art must 
surely be carried out before it will be justifiable 
to go so far afield as the ancient Middle East or 
even as the ancient Indus valley (pp. 6, 47, 65). 

It would be tempting to say much more in de- 
tail about this book, but space is not available for 
the somewhat disjointed and anecdotal discussion 
that would result. It is sufficient to say that it is 
a delightful book which anyone interested in In- 
dian things in general and the Central Indian 
tribes in particular must know. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Ethnologically, the ceremonial hunt (chap. XIX) is 
paralleled in the Nilgiris, where both Kotas and Badagas 
practise it. We must wait for D. G. Mandelbaum’s Kota 
material to be published before much can be said on this 
subject. 





Bondo Highlander. By VERRIER ELWIN. Pp. xix 
+ 290; frontispiece, 72 plates, 2 colored 
plates, 52 figures in text, 5 doublepage genea- 
logical tables, 1 map on inside front cover. 
Bombay: GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD 
UNIveERSITY Press, 1950. 


Elwin now, after his long series of monographs 
on Gonds of one sort or another, begins publica- 
tion of another long series on the tribes of Orissa. 
The present volume is to be followed by Hconomics 
of the Kuttia Konds, The Religion of the Hill 
Saoras, and a volume on sex, marriage, and child- 
hood of the Gadabas. Each volume will, in fact, 
deal with one tribe particularly, but will also in- 
clude much material on all the others. Another 
volume, Tribal Myths of Orissa, will present mate- 


rial from all the tribes. The Bondo volume lays 
emphasis on “character and personality, for in 
this tribe it is the individual who stands out 
sharply and his human problems which are of 
special interest” (p. vi); it also contains com- 
parative material. 

As usual, we are presented with much assidu- 
ously collected, well organized, and keenly inter- 
preted data. The tribe has peculiar features of 
much interest in the overall picture of Central 
India, and we must express our gratitude to Elwin 
and his team of workers for their efforts in gain- 
ing access to a most inaccessible community and 
in establishing rapport with people who are ob- 
viously most turbulent and difficult. 

Again as usual (cf. Journal of American Folk- 
lore, LIX, 79; LX, 429), I find it necessary to 
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lament that Elwin’s co-workers did not include a 
well-trained linguistic scholar (or “ philologist,” 
as he puts it on p. xi). He is now publishing 
material on Munda-speaking tribes. The languages 
involved are as badly known (I think it not too 
sweeping a statement) as those of New Guinea or 
South America. There are a very few notable 
exceptions to this statement about this family; 
e.g. G. V. Ramamurti’s A Manual of the So:ra: 
(or Savara) Language, published by the Govern- 
ment Press, Madras, in 1931, struck Edward Sapir, 
as it strikes me, as a rather good grammar, which 
yet calls for much more work to make the struc- 
ture of the language lucid. It is not clear to me 
whether the language of the Bondo tribe has been 
even noticed in the Linguistic Survey of India; 
if it is included there, it is as one of the fragmen- 
tarily reported Gadaba dialects. Obviously, much 
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linguistic fieldwork must be done in this most 
difficult of areas. It is only when the Munda lan- 
guages are accurately described that Schmidt’s 
theories about Austroasiatic relationships will begin 
to rest on a firm foundation or will be exploded. 
How welcome it would have been if Elwin had 
been able to tell us that a volume of texts, a gram- 
mar, and a vocabulary would result from his and 
his colleagues’ trips into the Bondo country! But 
this is something that we must still wait for. 
Or perhaps it is something that, given some years 
of comparative peace and the enlisted interest of 
a foundation, American linguistic scholars will 
have the pleasure and the privilege of offering to 
the world of scholarship. Hasten the day! 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


The Society has created a new class of membership 
limited to students at $3.00 per year (see JAOS, 72, 
138-139). In order to take advantage of this rate, a 
student must supply the Secretary of the Society annu- 
ally with a statement signed by any official of a duly 
accredited institution of learning, indicating that he is 
registered as a student. This applies to both old and 
new members. 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Our supply of JAOS, vol. no. 72, 1 is exhausted. The 
Secretary’s office offers to purchase copies of this issue 
at $1.00 each. Payment will not be made in cash, but 
will be deducted from the next bill for annual dues. 
Copies must be received in condition suitable for resale. 
We reserve the right to withdraw this offer without 
notice. 


A CLARIFICATION 


The following note was received from Dr. Marian 
Smith: In his careful review of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
edited by W. Norman Brown, Daniel H. H. Ingalls refers 
to my discussion of caste in the chapter dealing with 
Anthropology and Sociology, and speaks of “ an infelici- 
tous analogy to Negro groups in the Southern United 
States.” + It might have been preferable to omit men- 
tion of this analogy entirely. But it has become a 
familiar one in sociological, though less rarely in anthro- 
pological, literature and I wished to make it quite clear 
that I did not think that the analogy was a happy one. 
The position of Negro groups in the United States differs 
in many respects from that of castes in the Indian 
subcontinent. The fact that individuals carry a social 
stigma or privilege because of the circumstances of their 
heredity does not seem to me sufficient reason for calling 
the group to which they belong a “ caste.” In the article 
to which Ingalls refers I specifically mention Hutton’s 
view that true caste exists only in the subcontinent. 
This is the view to which I wholeheartedly subscribe 
and which I have several times put into print. If there 
has been confusion, either of writing or reading, I hope 
that it may now be clarified. I do not believe Negro 
groups in the United States hold a position analogous 


1 JAOS, 72, p. 85. 


to that of Indie eastes and I further feel that the word 
“caste” is better not used at all in reference to social 
situations in the United States. 


A CORRECTION 


A correction should be made, according to Wilma 
Fairbank, in a statement in JAOS, 71, p. 283 that 
Wolfgang Franke got his plans of the Chiating caves 
from Hsii Chung-shu and another Chinese scholar. The 
Hsii Chung-shu in question was not the well-known 
Chinese scholar but one of two craftsmen who, under 
the supervision of Franke, made rubbings of the cave 
reliefs for the Chinese Cultural Studies Research Insti- 
tute of the West China Union University, Chengtu, and 
several private collectors. The plans were made by 
Franke himself. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
FOR 1953 
Notice is hereby given that the Committee on Nomi- 


nations will present to the next annual meeting the 
following slate of officers for the ensuing year: 


President: Serge Elisséeff, Harvard University 

Vice-President: Raymond A. Bowman, University of 
Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens, Yale Uni- 
versity 


Editor: James B. Pritchard, Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary 
Associate Editors: 
John De Francis, Johns Hopkins University 
Henry M. Hoenigswald, University of Pennsylvania 
Librarian: James T. Babb, Yale University 


Member of Executive Committee, term expiring 1956: 

Harry M. Orlinsky, Jewish Institute of Religion, 
New York 

Chairman of Committee on Nominations: 
Charles J. Ogden, New York 

Members of Committee on Nominations, term expiring 

1955: 

Sidney Glazer, Jamaica, N. Y.; 


Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Harvard University; 
Denzel Carr, University of California. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE OLD WORLD 


At one of the sessions of Section H (Anthropology) 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Philadelphia in December, 1951, attention was 
called to the fact that American scholars who are inter- 
ested in the archaeology of the Old World belong to 
many diverse groups — classical archaeologists, anthro- 
pologists, Egyptologists, Near Eastern archaeologists, 
and others who approach the subject from a background 
of history, linguistics or fine arts. These groups for the 
most part have little contact with one another and work 
to a large extent in watertight compartments. 

It was the consensus of the meeting that some simple 
and inexpensive organization might be formed to bring 
these people more in touch with one another and enable 
them to share information of value to them all. Some 
suggested activities were the preparation of a list or 
directory of the persons interested and the publication 
of annual bibliographies (selected and annotated) and 
annual reports of archaeological field work in all parts 
of Europe, Africa, Asia and Oceania and for all periods. 
Informa! preliminary talks with many archaeologists 
later confirmed the impression that such an organization 
would be welcomed. 

For further exploration of this possibility, a com- 
mittee has been formed, consisting of members appointed 
by five different organizations, as follows: 


Jotham Johnson (Archaeological Institute of America ) 

Bruce Howe (American School of Prehistoric Research ) 

Richard K. Beardsley (Section H of American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science) 

Robert J. Braidwood (American Schools of Oriental 
Research ) 

Lauriston Ward (American Anthropological Associa- 
tion), Chairman 


The first meeting of this committee was held early in 
July, 1952, and a statement of proposed plans will 
probably be mailed at a later date to a large list of per- 
sons who might be interested. The committee will wel- 
come suggestions, which may be addressed to Lauriston 
Ward, Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., or to any other member of the committee. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY GRANTS 


The American Philosophical Society makes grants for 
expenses to individuals engaged in research in the physi- 
cal sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. The Committee on Research meets 
five times a year, namely, in October, December, Febru- 
ary, April, and June. An application may be made at 
any time and will be considered at the next meeting of 
the Committee if received a month in advance. Informa- 
tion concerning grants and application forms may be 
obtained from the Executive Office of the Society, 104 
South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Books and 
Periodicals in Western Languages Dealing with the Near 
and Middle East with Special Emphasis on Mediaeval 
and Modern Times has been prepared under the auspices 
of the Committee on Near Eastern Studies of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and edited by Richard 
Ettinghausen. This work, which was completed in the 
summer of 1951, has now been published by the Middle 
East Institute, 1830 Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C., at $1.50. 


NOTES ON SCHOLARLY SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 
IN IRAN 


Journals in the Persian language, which from time to 
time contain articles of interest to scholars abroad, are 
little known outside of Iran. Likewise publications in 
series or by fascicule, especially dictionaries and the 
like, deserve attention from those interested in Iranian 
Studies. Fortunately the Department of Iranologie of 
the Institut Franco-Iranien regularly supplies the Revue 
des Etudes Islamiques with a bibliography of works 
published in Iran, but journals are not included.t A 
film library has been assembled there on the model 
established by Helmut Ritter in Istanbul, and in the 
printing press of the institute scholarly works are 
published.? 

After an intermission since 1939 the journal Mehr has 
resumed publication with volume eight, under the editor- 
ship of Majid Movaqar. The first number of the new 
series of this “literary, historical and artistic monthly 
review ” appeared for New Year’s day, March 21, 1952, 
with one article, among others, by Pour Daud on laileh 
“tulip,” in which the author traces references to the 
flower in early Persian literature and shows its migra- 
tion to Europe in the middle of the 16th century. With 
the publication of the journal Yddegdr suspended, while 
the editor ‘Abbas Iqbal is Iranian cultural attaché in 
Rome and Istanbul, Mehr takes an important place in 
Persian literary activity. 

Two other journals must be mentioned among those 
which publish serious articles of interest to the Orien- 
talist. The more literary of the two is Yaghmd, now 
in its fourth year, published by Habib Yaghmii, descen- 
dant of the famous Persian poet with the same name.* 
The other is the more sporadic Danesh, the second vol- 


1 Printed by Geuthner. The last bibliography, for the 
year 1950, was published in 1951. 

2E.g. Vineent Monteil, Sdédeq Hedéyat (1952; in 
French) ; H. Corbin, ed. Kashf al-Mahjib of Abii Ya‘qib 
Sijistani (1950). 

* Native of Khir, Biydbanak, where Prof. G. Redard 
of the University of Neuchatel and I investigated the 
local dialect, a study of which will be published soon. 
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ume of which is almost completed. It is published by 
the proprietor of the bookstore of the same name. 

There are other journals which infrequently carry 
articles of scholarly interest but which should not be 
neglected by the student. For example, the Bulletin 
bimestriel de la Commission Nationale Iranienne pour 
VvU.N. B.S. C.0. 3 (nos. 3-4, 1951), 43-52, carries a sig- 
nificant article in English by Professor W. B. Henning 
on “ The Decipherment of Pahlavi Inscriptions.” In the 
same issue is a contribution on the same subject by 
M. Mustafavi, head of the Museum of Antiquities in 
Tehran. 

The journal of the Ministry of Education Amizesh va 
Parvaresh, 25 years old, and the purely literary revue 
Armaghan, as well as the new journal [rdn-i-Imriz, 
occasionally carry extracts from historical manuscripts 
and studies of classical Persian authors as well as con- 
temporary poetry and prose. The journal of the Faculty 
of Arts of Tabriz University, begun in 1949, carries 
articles on the history of Azerbaijan as well as local 
dialects, Turkish and Iranian. It is hoped that the ex- 
cellent literary journal Sukhan, published by Sadiq 
Hediyat and others from 1944 to 1948, will shortly 
resume publication. 

There does not exist anything in Persian comparable 
to the Arabic Lisdn al-‘Arab or Taj al-‘Ariis, and one 
of the handicaps in studying New Persian is the lack 
of a large reference dictionary. At the same time there 
is no Persian encyclopedia, a fact decried by educated 
Persians. Accordingly, in 1947 the National Majlis gave 
monetary support to ‘Ali Akbar Dehkhuda, noted author 
of the collection of Persian proverbs and other books,‘ 
to produce a Persian Larousse. Dehkhuda had already 
assembled a group of scholars who labored in his home, 
turned into an office, over dictionaries and texts. Almost 
two million cards had been assembled and several fasci- 
cules were ready for the press. The first, from a to Abd 
Sa‘d (502 pages in three columns), was printed in 1947 
by the Majlis press in Tehran. By the new year 1952 
twelve fascicules of varying size had been published. 


4 Al-Mithadl wa Hukm (Tehran, 1930-34), 4 vols., with 
extensive indices. 
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The Lughat Name is essentially an encyclopedia rather 
after the model of the French Larousse. Its scope is 
indicated by some of the entries. For example, the 
Itdzini receives eleven pages of fine print covering the 
geography of the United States in detail but history 
only briefly. The names beginning with “ Abii” occupy 
590 pages, a veritable “ Who’s Who” of famous Muslims 
who were fathers. Abii Muslim, leader of the ‘Abbasid 
revolt, receives 16 pages, which include lengthy quota- 
tions from Tabari, the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim and 
others. Words are explained with examples of usage, 
usually in verse. Only rarely are there bibliographical 
references, but maps, plans and reproductions after the 
manner of the Larousse are frequently printed. At the 
commencement of this enormous work fifty volumes of 
about a thousand pages each were planned, but it seems 
that the final number will be smaller. 

The Burhdn-i-Qati‘, famous Persian dictionary, is 
being re-edited by Muhammad Mu‘in, and volume one 
(from a to th, 550 pages) has appeared. It is far more 
than a new edition of the dictionary, containing ety- 
mologies and extensive notes with important introductory 
essays by several scholars. 

The series Iran Kudé, edited by Mahmad Moghdam, 
professor of Avestan and Old Persian in the University 
of Tehran, is concerned with philology. Eleven numbers 
of unequal value have been published; several, concern- 
ing local dialects (no. 11 was on Vaf§ a district near 
Hamadan) are of interest. 

Finally, mention should be made of the publications 
of the University of Tehran. Recent publications of 
interest to Orientalists are: Tahqiq -i-Intiqddi dar 
‘Ariz-i-Farsi “ An investigation of criticism in Persian 
prosody,” by Parviz Khanlari (1949), which contains 
an excellent study of Persian metrics as a supplement; 
a new edition of the divaén of Menichehri Damghani 
(1948), by Dabir Siyaiqi, based on new MSS; a study 
of the traces of Zoroastrianism in New Persian litera- 
ture by M. Mu‘in (1948); an edition and study of sev- 
eral Hurufi texts in the dialect of Gurgin by Sadiq 
Kiya, professor of Pahlavi at the university (1952). 
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